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Announcing 


Soviet Russia Today 


$1,000 Essay Contest 


In order to stimulate interest, thought and discussion about the Soviet Union, its peace policy, its 
tremendous achievements and its role in world affairs, SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY is launching a nation- 
wide essay contest open to all; essays to contain 500 words or less. It is hoped that this contest will 
develop a nation-wide consciousness of the Soviet Union as a bulwark against war and fascism, a 
leader of progressive thought, one of the great democracies whose influence and prestige is aligned 
against the mounting threat of world reaction. 


First Prize $500 Cash 


$1000 in cash prizes has been set aside for winners of this contest. The First Prize is $500. Second 
prize is $150, third prize is $100. There are 33 prizes in all, totaling $1000. The first prize winner will 
find many uses for this money; he may wish to visit the Soviet Union; he may be a student whose 
prize will pay a year’s college tuition. There are so many prizes that serious contestants have an 
excellent chance to win a substantial sum. Make up your mind to enter this contest. Prepare and 
submit your essay at the earliest possible moment. 


The Judges: OLIVER LA FARGE, ERSKINE CALDWELL, MAX 
LERNER, CLIFFORD ODETS, BLANCHE YURKA, DR. HARRY 
ELMER BARNES, BISHOP FRANCIS J. McCONNELL 


Just Write 500 Words on 


“WHAT THE SOVIET UNION MEANS 
TO HUMANITY” 


This contest closes on September 15th, 1937, but to submit your essay as soon as possible will be to the advantage of all 
concerned. Essays must be limited to 500 words—no more, preferably less. 


RULES 
1—All essays submitted must be on the subject “What understanding of the Soviet Union and its position in 
The Soviet Union Means to Humanity.” Essays must be the world; originality will also count. 
of 500 words or less, written or typewritten on one side 5—Type manuscripts if possible, although handwritten 


of the paper only. First page of manuscript should in- 


; manuscripts will be accorded equal opportunity in the 
clude author’s name, occupation and address. 


contest. Legibility is an asset. 


2—Only manuscripts postmarked September 15th, or 6—For the Essay judged to be the best a cash prize of 


before will be judged in this contest. $500 will be awarded. For the second best, $150, for 
3—The Essays will be carefully read and judged. By the third, $100. Then, there will be five prizes of $25 
entering this contest you agree to accept the decision of and 25 prizes of $5—33 prizes in all. 

the Judges as final. 7—In case of tie, duplicate prizes will be awarded. 
4—Essays will be judged on the basis of their content, 8-—-Contest is open to anyone, except employees of 
value in spreading among the American people a true “Soviet Russia Today” and their families. ’ 


Send All Essays to Contest Committee 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 


824 Broadway New York, New York 


























NEWS OF OUR ESSAY 
CONTEST 
+ 

HE entries in Soviet Russia To- 

day’s $1,000 prize essay contest 
on “What The Soviet Union Means to 
Humanity,” continue to come in to 
this office in highly gratifying numbers. 
News about it, and interest in it, judg- 
ing from the addresses of some of the 
contestants, has spread to Honolulu, 
Nova Scotia and other parts of Canada, 
the Soviet Union itself (one comes 
from an American who is now a Soviet 
citizen) and even to the front-line 
trenches in Spain. 

Charles Nusser, member of the Lin- 
coln Battalion, who sent in the essay 
from Spain, writes: 

“A few days ago, a group of us were 
talking with some Spanish soldiers. 
Someone mentioned the Soviet Union, 
and immediately one of the Spanish 
began to speak in the most admiring 
and glowing terms. He talked steadily 
for fifteen minutes, telling us what a 
wonderful country the Soviet Union 
is, and what a glorious part it is play- 
ing in helping the Spanish workers. So 
enthusiastic did he become that we 
asked him if he was a Communist. 

“ ‘No,’ he replied, ‘I am an Anar- 
chist.’ And the rest of the group, which 
included a Left Republican, a Social- 
ist, and two Communists, assured us 
that the rest of the Spanish people felt 
exactly the same about the Soviet 
Union. . . . The Spanish people love 
the Soviet Union regardless of political 
affiliation because it is always on the 
side of justice and against tyranny.” 

This, and many other such comments 
that have come in, make us feel well 
repaid for any labors in connection with 
this contest. We are beginning to feel 
that our own knowledge of what 
Americans and others think about Sov- 
iet Russia will be wonderfully enriched 
by the time the contest closes, 

It still has two and a half months 
to run, and ends on September 15th. 
Our readers may be interested in know- 
ing that libraries in many sections of 
the country are posting announcements 
of the contests, and bibliographies for 
supplementary reading in connection 
with it. If your library has not re- 
ceived these bibliographies and an- 
nouncements, please let us know, and 
we will send them on. We will also 
be glad to supply our readers with 
copies of the bibliographies. They pro- 
vide a fine course of reading for the 
summer months. 
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GENEVIEVE TAGGARD, fortunately for us, 
was on the coast when the transpolar 
flyers arrived. We are very happy to be 
able to give our readers her impressions 
of the flyers and what their coming means 
to America. The essence of such great 
events can best be told by poets. 

HARRY VAN ARSDALE Jr. has just re- 
turned from a 3,000 mile trip in the 
Soviet Union as a member of the May 
Day Labor Delegatiop. Mr. Van Arsdale 
is well known in trade union circles. He 
is business manager of Local No. 3 of the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, and Vice President of the Build- 
ing and Construction Trades Council of 
New York. 

VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON, the well- 
known explorer, has headed several im- 
portant expeditions to Arctic regions, and 
spent the years 1913-1918 exploring the 
land and seas in the Canadian and Alas- 
kan sectors of the Arctic. He is the author 
of many books and articles on the North, 
and President of the Explorers’ Club of 
New York. 

OTTO YULEVICH SCHMIDT is the chief of 
the Administration of the Northern Sea 
Route and headed the Soviet expedition 


which has established a scientific station 
on the drifting ice at the North Pole. 
He visited this country in 1934 after the 
famous Cheliuskin expedition was rescued 
from the ice. 

EARL HANSON, engineer and explorer, 
has done much exploratory research in 
Arctic and sub-Arctic regions. Until re- 
cently he was planning consultant to the 
Natural Resources Committee in Wash- 
ington. He has written extensively on 
scientific subjects. 

ERNEST KRENKEL is the radio operator 
with the Soviet party at the North Pole. 

I. OSsIPOV is a Soviet newspaperman. 
This account of the opening of Vodopi- 
anov’s play appeared in Jzvestia. 

WILLIAM BENARD is a newspaperman 


who has lived for two years in the Soviet 


Union. 

MIKHAIL KOLTSOV is the special cor- 
respondent of the Moscow Pravda in 
Madrid. 

DR. RACHELLE YARROS is a well-known 
Chicago gynecdlogist who has carried on 
medical work for Hull House for years. 

WILLIAM JOHNSTON is a young American 
writer who has recently visited the Soviet 
Union. 

EDWIN ROLFE is a well-known American 
poet. 
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Above is the ANT-25, pioneer of the Soviet-American 

North Pole Route, powered by a single 950 h.p. M-34 

motor. Its wings measure 122 feet, longest wingspread 
of any airplane known 


These three wearing the Order of Lenin—Baidukov, 
Chkalov and Beliakov—flew without a stop from 
Moscow to Vancouver, Washington 


A. N. Tupolev (below on the extreme left), the de- 

signer of the plane, whose initials name the ANT-25, 

posed with the three flyers before they flew over wild 

Arctic wilderness last year on a 5,825-mile non-stop 
trial flight 


This strong, smiling face below found a warm spot in 

the heart of America when Valery Chkalov landed 

after 5,300 miles and 63 unbroken hours at the con- 
trols of the ANT-25 




















New Faees in Our Sky 






By GENEVIEVE TAGGARD 


K spite of the fact that this is the age of communication, 
in spite of newspapers, cables and the radio, the Octo- 
ber Revolution is news. To the plain people of the United 
States the significance of the Revolution is just beginning to 
speak in terms that capture the imagination. 

Via the North Pole and out of twelve hours of silence 
came the tangible evidence of a new society. The people 
who will never forget the faces of the flyers do not sub- 
scribe to SovieT Russia Topay; their local paper had only 
one meaning for Bolshevik. ‘Twenty years have passed 
since the struggle and victory of 1917; twenty years of per- 
verted news in America. Twenty years and the gigantic 
isolation of the poor and unlettered in the wide open spaces. 
This flight over the North Pole by the sons of workers 
starts a new train of thought in the minds of millions of 
Americans. 

They came in a steady stream to the barracks at Van- 
couver, Washington. It was a trek from all over three 
states. All kinds of cars, all kinds of people. One old man 
arrived at ten o’clock Sunday evening; he and his family 
had driven all the way from Idaho. It was too late to see 
the flyers, but they wanted to see the plane. The soldiers 
let them in. The soldiers had begun to be proud of the 
plane, the flyers, the flight, the hubbub made by newspaper 
men and newsreel camera men. Words went through the 
crowd: The flyers are swell fellows. Heads in the local 
newspapers read: RUSSIAN FLYERS MODEST AND 
SHY. Translated, that meant: “These men are O.K.” 
The Northwest dislikes conceit. 

Under the dripping evergreens outside the General’s 
house the crowd collected and waited in the rain while the 
flyers slept. The meaning began to take shape: sons of 
workers had flown over the North Pole: sons of workers 
had surpassed in courage, skill and endurance anything ever 
hitherto accomplished in the great new science of flight. 
That was the good news. 

The people on the porch began to clap, cameras to click, 
and out walked Chkalov, Beliakov and Baidukov, and with 


them a smiling man, the Ambassador. The crowd looked 
carefully at their faces. Strong men with smiling faces. 
Chkalov might have been a football player. These men did 
not look or act like the big shots who run the world over 
here. They are plain people like ourselves, only very strong 
and happy. They have done something very remarkable. 
They look all right. That Soviet country must be O.K. 
This is the human significance of the flight. 

I sat in an automobile and watched the crowds outside 
the General’s house; and I stood on the sidewalk and heard 
the comments of those who saw them in the streets of 
Portland. They walked, smiling and hatless with leis around 
their necks, through the downtown part of Portland. 
Pretty soon everyone was calling them “the boys.” Not 
the flyers. Not the Russians. Not the heroes. “The boys.” 

Scientifically the flight accomplished many things of last- 
ing importance and the whole world will benefit by the 
experience of these super-technicians. Every newspaper 
reader knows by now that the rough spots have been iden- 
tified ; that flights must be maintained at a greater altitude 
with a larger supply of oxygen; that “porcelaine” ice on 
the wings is one of the greatest dangers; that radio com- 
munication should be improved; that two pretty good en- 
gines are not so good as one perfect motor. Already the 
little boys of the entire world have begun to dream of flying 
over the route they opened over the Pole to the Land of 
the Soviets. Imagination flows in a new channel. The little 
boys will go and see for themselves. 

So bit by bit the news spread through the old Northwest. 
These people still cherish the free and easy ways of the old 
democracy. Their memory of the pioneers is not quite gone 
and they sparked immediately at the sight of the Russians. 
I overheard the pilot of the chartered plane that brought 
the boys to San Francisco say: ‘““We would like to meet a lot 
of folks like these fellows.” 

I wanted to say to him and to all those who pressed with 
hungry looks about the three men: 

“There are millions like them where they come from.” 








The President’s Message to the Soviet Ambassador 


‘| have learned with the greatest pleasure of the successful conclusion 
of the first non-stop flight from the Soviet Union to the United States. 

‘The skill and daring of the three Soviet airmen who have so brilliantly 
carried out this historic feat commands the highest praise. 

Please convey to them my warmest congratulations." 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
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The Transpolar Flight 


HREE Soviet airmen have flown across the Pole to 
the United States. The most difficult, the most heroic, 
the most significant flight ever made. The superb organi- 
zation and planning, the perfection of execution, the inspir- 
ing traits of human character that made this flight possible, 
have won the tributes and admiration of the whole world. 
A month before, four Soviet planes flew to the North 
Pole, under the leadership of Otto Yulevich Schmidt, and 
established a station on the drifting ice at the top of the 
world. The reports from this and other Soviet stations in 
the Arctic made it possible for Chkalov, Baidukov and 
Beliakov to choose the proper moment for the take-off and 
guided them safely over the uncharted Arctic wastes. The 
work of this station will be of incalculable value to the 
whole world through its regular weather reports and its 
scientific observations, and will aid in establishing a whole 
network of Arctic airlines in the future. There is no doubt 
that other flights will follow soon, and the Soviet flyers 
expressed the hope that there would be a return flight from 
the United States to the USSR by American flyers. 

In these days of gathering war-clouds the spirits of people 
everywhere are lifted by this great flight. Two continents 
have been brought closer together. A new link has been 
established between the Soviet Union and the United States. 
May it bring these two nations closer together in joint 
efforts for further mastery of nature for the benefit of man; 
in joint efforts to change the earth from a theatre of war 
to a decent place to live in. 


A Blow to the Fascist Aggressors 


JE have talked in the last few days with a number of 
people who have just returned from the Soviet Union. 
They tell us, what anyone who has followed Soviet develop- 
ments closely knows to be so, that the masses of the people 
are going about their business with complete confidence in 
their government, and with greater determination than 
ever to carry to completion the great task of building so- 
cialism. 

The removal of corrupt leaders from government, party 
or industrial work does not weaken that work. It strength- 
ens it. The danger was when these elements were still on 
the inside, carrying on their plots and intrigue, their 
espionage and their outright wrecking. The execution of 
eight traitors who held high positions in the Red Army 
does not weaken the Red Army. It strengthens it. It 
weakens Hitler who counted on their help as he reached 
out his greedy hands for the rich Ukrainian lands. It 
weakens the forces of fascism everywhere who had sent in 
their agents to work on whatever weak, hostile or treach- 
erous elements could be found in the Soviet Union. The 
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Yury Goncharov, leading Stakhanovite worker of the Metallur- 
gical Plant in Dnieprodzerzhinsk 


centers of corruption prepared so carefully to operate for 
fascism within the Soviet State are being exposed and wiped 
out. The fascists must seek new allies. 

The enemies of the Soviet Union shriek “spy mania,” 
“blood purge.” Who can look around the world today and 
fail to see that espionage is one of the chief weapons with 
which fascism prepares new bloody adventures. The net- 
work of Nazi and Italian spies operating in Spain for 
months in preparation for the fascist uprising has been 
exposed in many places. If those spies could have been 
exposed and wiped out in time German and Italian invasion 
which is laying Spain waste today might have been pre- 
vented. And if these agents operated by the hundreds in 
Spain, how can anyone doubt that Hitler has sent many 
times more into the Soviet Union whose rich lands and 
resources he so openly covets? Not long ago we had the 
Farnsworth case to remind us of the operations of Japanese 
spies in America. How much more widespread must be 
their operations in the Soviet Union whose Far Eastern 
provinces the Japanese invaded and held in the years of 
intervention and which the whole world knows have ever 
since been the object of the strategy and plans of Japanese 
military circles. 

In war-time, people seem to understand these things. 
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They do not seem to understand that espionage is not 
merely the by-product of an actual state of war but the 
chief peace-time weapon in preparation for war used by all 
aggressors everywhere. It follows from this that the dis- 
covery and crushing of the spy system of one power by 
another in time of peace is of even more decisive conse- 
quence than a major victory on the battlefield. It certainly 
postpones and may prevent entirely the outbreak of war 
and its frightful consequences. 


The Eight Generals 


HE fascist forces in Europe and the Far East are trying 

to make up by. a new wave of anti-Soviet propaganda 
for the set-back in their plans caused by the exposure and 
extermination of their Trotskyist and other allies within 
the Soviet Union. They are attempting to spread the rumor 
that the Red Army has been mortally weakened, that there 
is complete chaos in the army and throughout the country. 
The eight generals were convicted of systematically supply- 
ing a foreign state with espionage information, committing 
sabotage for the purpose of undermining the Red Army 
and preparing for its defeat, and of aiming for the dis- 
memberment of the Soviet Union and the restoration of a 
government of landowners and capitalists. Can the Red 
Army be weaker for being rid of these traitors? On the 
special court-martial that convicted them sat loyal officers 
of the Red Army who will now be able to build a stronger 
defense force than ever. Among them were such well- 
known names as General Budenny, Marshal Bluecher, 
General Dybenko, General Chapochnikoy. And the rank 
and file of the Red Army men have an unshakable and 
abiding loyalty to the country of socialism. They are an 
army of peace, but if they must fight, they will know what 
they are fighting for and believe in what they are fighting 
for—the preservation of the only government on earth in 
which exploitation of man by man has been abolished, and 
in defense of democracy everywhere. 


HILE the New York Times prints unscrupulous 

reports by its correspondent, Harold Denny, on 
“chaos” in the Soviet Union, and its editorial writers have 
been making wild speculations about the status of the Red 
Army, its correspondents in Germany and Czechoslovakia 
have been sending dispatches of a very different nature, 
which the Times has concealed in its back pages. Thus a 
dispatch from its Berlin correspondent, Robert Crozier 
Long, printed on June 21 on page 27, states: 


Against the German official thesis of a Muscovite-Oriental 
anarchy there stands the opinion that Joseph Stalin has dem- 
onstrated his impregnability and has proved that he has 
virtually the whole army back of him. What is significant 
is that the German newspaper correspondents in Moscow 
reject the notion that Russia’s military efficiency has been 
impaired... . 


And in the June 18 issue, is a dispatch from G. E. R. 
Gedye, Czechoslovakian correspondent for the Times, which 
states: 


Two of the country’s highest officials assured the writer 
that they had definite knowledge for at least six months that 
a liaison between certain Russian high commanders and the 
German general staff had continued secretly and uninter- 
ruptedly ever since the Treaty of Rapallo. 

This liaison dictated one aspect of Germany’s policy, and 
while it is claimed here that the Russian situation is not 
entirely understood, it is realized that the executions certainly 
served to sever the dangerous connection with Germany. 
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Where the Fascists Found Their Allies 


UKHACHEVSKY was a Tsarist officer who joined 

the Bolsheviks during the civil war because he wanted 
to be on the winning side, and fought for them brilliantly 
because he wanted to continue to be on the winning side. 
But when it came to the hard day-to-day job of building 
socialism his original class instincts came to the fore. Since 
there was no mass base within the country to support the 
return of his own class to power, it was natural that he 
turned to Germany as the instrument. Unscrupulous and 
clever, he knew that he had to do his job well and deliver 
the goods in the organization of the Red Army. Only by 
making a real contribution to the building up of a powerful 
military machine could he have kept his position and gone 
undiscovered for so long. He could sell the Red Army’s 
secrets to the enemy, but he could do it no fundamental 
damage. 

In the case of the others some also had Tsarist pasts, 
some were linked with the Trotskyists. It was made clear 
in the previous trials how the belief of the Trotskyists that 
socialism could not be built in one country led them to 
active opposition to socialism, in order to prove their own 
theories true; how their belief in the inevitable defeat of 
the Soviet Union in war led them to work for that defeat, 
and so into the arms of fascism. 

It must never be forgotten that the socialist order had to 
be built largely by people who had their roots in the past, 
that those who proved equal to the task have been per- 
petually handicapped not only by the hostile remnants of 
the old order, but by the remnants of the bitter political 
cleavages among the various groups in pre-revolutionary 
days. 

Many of these people joined the Bolsheviks at the time 
of the Revolution simply because Bolshevik victory was 
assured, and not because of belief in the principles on which 
the new regime was built. These people could not survive 
the struggles that were necessary to make a firm foundation 
for socialism. Some were fundamentally hostile to real 
socialism, some were interested only in leadership for them- 
selves or their own group, some were vicious, some were 
simply weak. The fascist powers sought out and nursed 
all these elements within the Soviet Union. 1937 was the 
year, as it was brought out in the Radek-Piatakov trial, for 
which the great offensive was planned. The spying, wreck- 
ing, plotting reached a crescendo as the successes of social- 
ism made the fascist powers realize that if they did not 
strike now it would be too late. 


UT the Trotskyists, the German and Japanese spies, 

the corrupt and the weak have been exposed and the 
strong, healthy masses—the 175,000,000 people that make 
up the Soviet Union, will go on building socialism. 

The new Constitution is in operation. In the trade 
unions, in the party, in all social organizations, new, demo- 
cratic elections are being held, and young men and women 
of the rank and file, who have had their education and train- 
ing under the Soviet régime, are being elected to leading 
posts in place of officials who have failed. Naturally this 
widespread shaking up means very severe difficulties. Wreck- 
ing and espionage have inevitably had a bad effect on indus- 
try. The changing of personnel means much temporary 
disorganization and hardship. But these difficulties are 
negligible compared with the hardships of a war. They will 
be overcome, and the USSR will be stronger than ever. 
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The Mad Dogs Unleashed 


O make up for the loss he has suffered by the rooting 

out of his spies and his Trotskyist allies in the Soviet 
Union, Hitler is frantically attempting to consolidate his 
position in other directions. His first effort was a renewed 
attempt to bring about a rupture of the Franco-Soviet pact. 
Referring to the execution of the eight traitors, the German 
News Agency carried this touching appeal to France: 

“This will be a lesson to the French people whose gov- 
erning circles heretofore have not seriously considered the 
sincere offers of peace and understanding by a peace loving 
neighbor.” 

Hitler—a peace loving neighbor! 

Tory circles in Britain, too, sought to draw France away 
from the pact by spreading the most fantastic crop of rumors 
about the Soviet Union, and encouraged Hitler’s efforts in 
the direction of a four-power pact of Germany, Italy, 
Britain and France that would be directed against the Soviet 
Union. This pact, so assiduously peddled in all European 
capitals by Hitler’s Foreign Minister Von Neurath, would 
be a menace to the whole democratic, anti-fascist front. In 
its interests, Von Neurath was scheduled to visit London, 
where he was assured a warm welcome. But the brazen- 
ness of Hitler’s latest moves have been too much for even 
the British Tories to stomach. On the pretext that the Nazi 
cruiser Leipzig was struck by a loyalist submarine, Hitler 
demanded a joint naval demonstration of Britain, France, 
Germany and Italy off Valencia. No one saw submarine, 
periscope, or torpedo. Incensed at the demand for further 
information and independent testimony on the incident, 
Hitler cancelled the Von Neurath visit. And as we go to 
press, the news reaches us that Italy and Germany have 
withdrawn from the non-intervention control plan. Italy 
is reported preparing for the dispatch of regular army divi- 
sions for Spain and Nazi warships are on the move. Hitler, 
no doubt, feels that he can reestablish his ties with the Brit- 
ish Tories later. Meantime the war-mad dictators of Ger- 
many and Italy want no interference in their mad drive for 
open war on Spain. 


Litvinov’s Warning to the League 


T this moment of grave danger to the peace of the whole 
world, a statement made by Litvinov at the League 
Council meeting on May 28th, is of special significance. In 
the course of a speech supporting the appeal of the Spanish 
Government to the League of Nations, Litvinov said: 


Thus a member of the League of Nations has been sub- 
jected to foreign invasion and violation of its territorial 
integrity and political independence. But it is not only a 
question of Spain. The events in Spain have created one of 
the greatest threats to European and general peace. The 
threat arises from the fact that for the first time since the 
League came into existence, an attempt is being made at 
armed intervention in the affairs of a European State, an 
attempt to impose upon the people of that State an internal 
regime, and still more a political orientation, which are 
foreign to it, and under the cover of this intervention to 
deprive the country of its independence and to subject it 
to the rule of other states. If this attempt were to succeed 
and to pass with impunity, there is no guarantee that it will 
not be repeated in other countries, there is no guarantee that 
there will not be made an attempt in the immediate future 
to provoke an insurrection in some other country on the 
ground of international economic discontent, to recognize 
the head of the rebels as the head of the Government, to 
introduce foreign troops and foreign arms in aid of the 
rebels, and thereby to promote the aggressive national policy 
of the intervening state. 





The peace loving forces of the United States must demand 
an end of the shameful neutrality which aids the fascist 
aggressors. They should insist that the Kellogg Pact to 
outlaw war as an instrument of national policy be invoked 
in this crisis. Now more than ever must the efforts of 
the Soviet Union to prevent the outbreak of a world war 
receive our staunch and unwavering support. And the 
democracies of Europe must make their resolute decision 
or suffer the consequences of uncontrolled fascism in Europe. 








A Trade Unionist’s “Return 
from the USSR” 


Harry Van Arsdale, Jr., Business Manager of the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
Local No. 3, and Vice-President of the Building and 
Construction Trades Council of New York, has just 
come back from a visit to the Soviet Union with the 
May Day Labor Delegation. He promises us a more 
complete report of his observations for an early issue, 
but as we go to press gives us these brief impressions. 


“T WENT around a lot by myself. 
delegation. 


I didn’t just stay with the 
I walked all over Moscow without guides. 


“I was impressed by the way they’re rebuilding Moscow into a 
fine modern city, the widening of the streets, and the new subway 
which is beautiful. 


“Most impressive after London, Paris, and New York, was one 
feature which was conspicuous by its absence: no prostitutes walk 
the streets of Moscow. They are absolutely missing. Prostitution is 
just something that doesn’t exist any more over there. 


“Our group of 19 trade un‘onists from different countries traveled 
3,000 miles outside Moscow. We chose those places in our own lines 
we wanted to see. We had access to everything, and got ready 
answers to every question we wanted to ask. Nobody tried to hide 
anything, they pointed out the bad parts along with the good. 


“At Dnieproges I was greatly impressed with the hydroelectric 
plant. Not only the plant itself but the fact that so many people 
who had never had electricity before were now getting it at such 
low rates. 


“At Kharkov I visited the tractor plant and found it efficient and 
producing tractors of high quality. At the time of our visit the 
equipment and machinery for manufacturing a new improved cater- 
pillar tractor were just being installed. 


“At Yalta I visited the sanitariums and resorts where many of 
the workers spend their vacations of two weeks to a month. The 
health of the workers is considered the responsibility of the govern- 
ment. 


“Building trades workers have been asking me a lot since I got 
back about how Stakhanovites d'ffer from the pace-setters in our 
industries. The main difference is that the worker who does this 
extra production gets the full benefit of it in his pay, and wage 
rates aren’t reduced for the rest of the workers to balance the in- 
creased production. And when you live in a country where you all 
share the results of your work that’s a lot different from working 
for somebody else. 


“One of the big contrasts to New York was that nobody seemed 
‘all dressed up but no place to go.’ They were all going places. 
Nothing can stop them if they don’t have a war. The people are 
busy, they’re happy, and they’re enthusiastic. They have more of 
everything now than they had in the past, and each year they get 
more than they had the year before. There’s still a lot they lack 
in worldly goods right now, but it doesn’t dampen their enthusiasm 
because they realize that in a very short time they will have every- 
thing they haven’t got now. 


“T was especially struck by the Soviet children. They’re well 
provided for, healthy and bright. The children of the workers have 
a future in the Soviet Union.” 
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The Great Flight 


HREE Soviet flyers completed the 

greatest flight ever made when 
they set the red-winged monoplane 
ANT-25 down on Pearson Field, Van- 
couver, Washington, Sunday, June 20, 
after a non-stop flight of 63 hours and 
16 minutes and 5300 miles from Mos- 
cow. 

Oakland, California, was the planned 
destination of their flight on which they 
left Moscow Thursday evening, crossed 
within 23 miles of the North Pole 
early Saturday morning, thence down 
into Canada to a sharp westward turn 
at Fort Simpson to Sitka, Alaska, 
where they headed south again and fol- 
lowed the Pacific Coast line until a 
zero ceiling forced them down 500 
miles short of their goal. 

Alexander Beliakov, Valery Chkal- 
ov, and Georgi Baidukov, had pre- 
pared for this latest piece of aviation 
history with a 5825 mile non-stop trial 
flight last year over the wildest Arctic 
land, unofficially beating the official 
non-stop world record set in 1933 by 
the French airmen Rossi and Codos. 

Proving that an air link between 
the USSR and the United States can 
be established on the shortest straight 
line across the pole was done only by 
defeating what had seemed almost in- 
surmountable difficulties. Their course 
lay over unknown “white spots” of the 
globe, landing would have been tre- 
mendously hazardous on the greater 
part of the route, 1800 miles of which 
was solid ice, and the fact that their 
compass was subject to the influence of 
the magnetic pole made direction find- 
ing a complicated job. Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Clarence S. Williams, reported 
by the New York Herald Tribune as 
“one of the world’s foremost experts 
in the science of navigation” described 
the fantastic gymnastics the needle of 
the compass performs before it stops 
functioning altogether above the pole. 
Lieut. Williams said that arctic con- 
ditions played such tricks with instru- 
ments that “The navigator will have 
to work like a fiend, figuring his direc- 
tional problems.” 

Time played fantastic tricks too. No 
nightfall broke their continuous day in 
the polar region, and from the North 
Pole the plane entered a new time 
which set them back from 1:10 in the 
morning Moscow time to 2:10 of the 
afternoon before, San Francisco time. 
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Careful tests of all equipment, scien- 
tific preparations of unexampled pre- 
cision, laid the foundation for the take- 
off. The radio station recently estab- 
lished by the Soviet Union at the North 
Pole contributed its share to their 
guidance, and the Signal Corps of the 
U. S. Army and the U. S. Weather 
Bureau gave their unstinted coopera- 
tion. The flyers were in two-way con- 
tact with the earth during the entire 
trip by means of a special radio set 
with a 3750 mile range, specially built 
for the plane during the month before 
the ANT-25 took off. 

The landing of the great silver 
monoplane with its tapering red wings 
at the army field in Vancouver was the 
signal for the beginning of a rush of 
welcome which has been increasing 
ever since, Phone calls from Moscow, 
New York and Washington, telegrams 
from important figures in political and 
aeronautic circles, fans in person by 
the hundred, flocked to the home of 
General George C. Marshall where the 
flyers were being fed and rested. Most 
prized among their first greetings were 
those from Stalin and from other Sov- 
iet leaders. Ambassador Troyanovsky of 
the Soviet Union flew to meet them 
from San Francisco where he had been 
waiting to greet them. The president 
expressed his congratulations and in 
London Sir Hubert Wilkins expressed 
his satisfaction with the Soviet proof 
of the practicability of polar air routes. 
In Boston Rear-Admiral Richard E. 
Byrd, the only man to fly over both 
Poles, described the trip as “unsurpassed 
in the history of aviation.” 

Chkalov, 33-year old son of a fireman 
on a Volga boat, never left the ship’s 
controls during the whole 63% hours. 
Like the other two, he has been a 
“Hero of the Soviet Union” since last 
year when the trio completed their great 
polar non-stop trial flight. The year 
before he was awarded the Order of 
Lenin for courage and heroism as a 
test pilot in the Military Aviation Re- 
search Institute. He was fifteen when 
he left his job as fireman on a river 
dredging boat to join the Red Army. 
His determination to become a pilot 
dates from his first look at an air- 
plane. At the end of the Civil War 
he started training and was an army 
pilot until 1930 when he started test- 
ing ships. 


Baidukov, the 30-year-old co-pilot, 
son of a railway repair worker in Si- 
beria, ran away at the age of eight 
and after a wandering career including 
dismissal from a children’s home for 
his ‘‘rebellious spirit” started at 18 for 
Leningrad to train at the preparatory 
military pilots’ school where he devel- 
oped extraordinary ability both as a 
pilot and in aeronautical research. 

Beliakov, 40, whose father is a teach- 
er on a collective farm, fought in 
Chapayev’s famous army as commander 
of the chemical service of the artillery 
division. For his outstanding research 
in air navigation he was decorated with 
the military order of the Red Star, and 
as a professor of air navigation in the 
Soviet Military Air Academy is known 
as one of the greatest aviation scientists 
of the Soviet Union. Baidukoy and 
Beliakov were both awarded the “Or- 
der of Lenin” after the 1936 flight. 

The three airmen have started on a 
month’s tour of the United States, re- 
luctantly allowing the great monoplane 
to be dismantled for a homeward trip 
by boat. The ANT-25, named for its 
designer, Professor A. N. Tupolev of 
the Central Aero Hydro-dynamics In- 
stitute of Moscow, is 44 feet long, 18 
feet high, and remarkable especially 
for its wing spread of 122 feet. The 
tanks which held the 2000 gallons of 
gas carried on this trip are built into 
the narrow tapering red wings along 
with special air compartments for 
emergency landing on water. It is 
powered by a single M-34 engine of 
950 horse power weighing 1430 pounds. 
The plane’s two barographs were sealed 
on landing, one of them given to off- 
cials of the Aeronautic Association for 
checking, the other retained by Soviet 
officials. 

Next ahead for Soviet aviation, ac- 
cording to Professor Tupolev, will be 
the development of planes to “exceed 
the ANT-25 not only in range but in 
speed. From Mikhail Kaganovich, 
Vice Commissar of Defense Industry, 
comes the promise that these greater 
planes will be designed for a flight 
around the world as a preliminary to 
regular air communication between the 
USSR and the U. S. A. 

Chkaloy and his companions want to 
try a Moscow-New York flight via 
the Polar regions next. 














A PROPHESY FULFILLED 


By VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON 


i connection with the Soviet ex- 
pedition to the North Pole, Soviet 
Russia Topay has requested me to 
amplify a statement which was written 
in 1921 and went to press early in the 
summer 1922. It may be found on 
pages 23-24 of my book The North- 
ward Course of Empire.* Together 
with a footnote which I then appended, 
it runs: 


No one has as yet spent an entire 
year at the North Pole. It need not 
be more than a year or two, and in my 
opinion, it will not be more than a 
decade or two, until somebody goes to 
the North Pole, stays there a year,t 
and brings back to us a coherent ac- 
count of how cold or warm it is there 
from day to day for the twelve months. 
The main handicap in an attempt of 
this sort would be the mobile nature of 
the fractured floating ice that covers 
the vicinity of the Pole. It seems prob- 
able that after being formed in the part 
of the ocean that lies between the 
North Pole and Alaska, the ice masses 
drift across the polar area at the rate 
of perhaps half a mile per day. They 
are bound for the Atlantic; their des- 
tination is the ocean to the north of 
Iceland and Norway, where they meet 
the warm waters that farther south 
make up the Gulf Stream, are melted. 
and disappear. Anyone who made his 
camp at the North Pole would learn 
through astronomical observations after 
a few weeks that he was no longer at 
home and would have to pick up his 
bed and walk back to the North Pole. 
Apart from that, living there a year 
would be easier than some _ polar 
achievements that are already history. 


A reference to the cited portions of 
The Friendly Arctic will show that 
the plan which I had in mind and 
which I had laid down earlier as part 
of a proposal for an expedition program 
submitted to the Canadian Govern- 
ment (and turned down by them) dif- 
fered from the plan now carried 
through by Professor Schmidt mainly 
in the following points: 

1. I left the matter open of whether 
the party of observers would reach the 


*This book was translated into Russian 
and published in 1933. Stefansson’s “The 
Friendly Arctic” was published in Russian 
translation during 1935. 

+ For one of the methods by which this 
could be done easily, see “The Friendly Arctic,” 
especially the account of the 1914 “Ice Trip” 
and of Storkerson’s Beaufort Sea journey o} 


1918. 
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The ceremony in the 
New York Explorers 
Club when honorary 
membership was ex- 
tended to Otto Yule- 
vich Schmidt, head of 
the Northern Sea 
Route of the USSR. 
Left to right: former 
Consul General Arens 
of the USSR, Am- 
bassador Troyanovsky 
receiving the scroll of 
membership from Dr. 
Walter Granger, then 
President of the Ex- 
plorers Club, and 
Vilhjalmur Stefansson, 
now President of the 
Club. 


Pole by airplane or dog sledge; Profes- 
sor Schmidt (naturally, in view of de- 
velopments of the intervening sixteen 
years) considered only airplanes. 

2. My plan looked forward to using 
snowhouses as winter dwellings, with 
tents in midsummer; he is using port- 
able fabric houses that were brought 
in by plane. 

If there are other differences of con- 
siderable importance, I am not aware 
of them. But that is perhaps because 
I have seen no full program of Pro- 
fessor Schmidt’s work. 

In various other writings of mine it 
has been brought out that, while I 
would be prepared to see occasional 
drifts of even 50 or 100 miles from the 
Pole in some direction away from the 
North Atlantic, I would feel sure that 
an average drift for the year of a party 
deposited at the Pole will be in the 
direction towards the North Atlantic 
gap between Greenland and Norway, 
with a speed probably averaging some- 
where between half a mile and a mile 
and a half per day. This would mean 
that if the Schmidt party were to stay 
on the floe where they began their drift, 
their floating island would get into 
danger of melting, and into danger of 
the wave action of the liquid sea, per- 
haps between spring and autumn 1938. 
Naturally (if they were to stay on their 
floe) they would be picked up by Soviet 
airplanes before this danger area was 
reached, and carried to land. 

But if the Soviet plan is, as mine was, 
to move back to the North Pole when- 





ever they get, say, 25 or 50 miles away 
from it, I suppose they will have to 
move camp, presumably by sledge, on 


an average once a month. However, 
on those months when their drift is 
in some such direction as that toward 
Alaska, they would not need to move, 
for they could then be reasonably as- 
sured of drifting back again to the 
vicinity of the Pole. 

With their efficient service, the 
Soviet party may prefer to summon air- 
planes now and then for transporta- 
tion back to the Pole. In that case 
they would doubtless make fewer but 
longer moves than my sledge plan con- 
templated. 

Naturally there is in my mind a 
friendly envy that Schmidt has been 
able to get ready support from an Old 
World country where I failed in the 
New World. But all my admiration 
goes to his country and to him for that 
very reason. 

The most significant and perhaps 
most admirable thing about the Soviet 
expedition to the North Pole is that 
it is but one item in a broad program. 
The Pole has, indeed, been announced 
as ‘Station No. 56” among the scien- 
tific observatories and radio outposts 
which The Administration of the 
Northern Sea Route has placed upon 
nearly every significant promontory 
that stretches north from the vast 
lands of the Soviets, as well as upon 
every island group that lies to their 
north. This is merely the first of their 
scientific stations on floating ice. 
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Akkuratov, navigator 









At the 
Pole 


By OTTO YULEVICH 


SCHMIDT 


T must not be thought that the 

idea of the flight to the Pole and 
the establishment of an Arctic station 
there came by chance into someone’s 
head. The thought of organizing such 
an expedition is the logical result of all 
our previous activity. Not only the 
leaders of the Administration of the 
Northern Sea Route but scores of our 
best Arctic workers—wintering staffs, 
airmen, scientists—have dreamed of 
such a possibility for a long time. The 
idea developed gradually among us as 
a direct outcome of our tremendous 
collective experience of exploring and 
mastering the North. 

We advanced on the North, con- 
solidating our gains step by step. We 
have produced people capable of solv- 
ing this very difficult task. For service 
in the Central Polar Basin, we were 
able to pick out the best workers of the 
Arctic stations, tested by many years 
of work, and the best Arctic airmen, 
whose names are known all over the 
world, 

In such an unprecedented matter as 
a scientific station on the drifting ice 
in the neighborhood of the North Pole, 
a great deal depends on the 
mander. In picking out a commander 
from among the best men of our win- 
tering stations, I decided on Papanin. 
I had in view not only his long years 
of experience, his winter camps on 


Franz Josef Land and at Cape Cheli- 


com- 





The People 


Babushkin, pilot 


* 





I. P. Mazuruk, plane 


commander 


uskin, but also and primarily the 
buoyancy and energy with which 
Papanin easily conquers every difficulty 
that arises on his path. 

Such a man does not lose his head 
in a difficult moment! The companions 
of such a man will receive from him 
day by day new infusions of courage 
and confidence in success. 

It was obvious from the very start 
that only one man could be the radio 
operator for the station on the drifting 
ice—Ernst Krenkel. Devoted to the 
study of the Arctic to the point of self- 
forgetfulness, Krenkel, long before our 
proposals became concrete, gave me and 
others no peace with plans that grew 
ever bolder and bolder—plans for some 
frightfully distant and frightfully dif- 
ficult winter camp, drifting as a matter 
of course, and naturally in some place 
where no one had yet been. 

I was delighted by the readiness 
shown by Professor Vize to take charge 
of the scientific work of the station per- 
sonally. To our great disappointment, 
his health gave way and he was forced 
to abandon his plan. 

Taking counsel with Professor Vize, 
Professor Samoilovich and others, we 
picked out the scientific workers for 
the station. In addition to Papanin 
and Krenkel, the scientific workers 
Shirshovy and Fedorov were included 
in the party. 

P. P. Shirshov, hydro-biologist and 





V. S. Molokov, plane 
commander 
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Borozik, navigator 


hydrologist, was my companion in the 
expeditions on the “Sibiriakov” and the 
“Cheliuskin,” where he showed him- 
self to be not only an outstanding 
scientific worker but a_ splendidly 
staunch and reliable man. After the 
sinking of the “Cheliuskin,” all the 
people in our ice camp were divided 
into three brigades for constructing the 
airdrome, equipping the camp, etc. 
Shirshov was the leader of one of these 
brigades and showed himself to be a 
model worker. 

The young astronomer and magnet- 
ologist, E. K. Federov, has already a 
very fine record of experience and work 
in the wintering parties in Franz Josef 
Land and at Cape Cheliuskin. 

As for the flying part of the expedi- 
tion, we had the widest choice among 
the tried and tested Arctic airmen, 
each of whom was dreaming of new 
and unprecedented Arctic flights. 
Each of the Arctic airmen look 
upon it as an honor to participate 
in the conquest of the Pole from the 
air. 

In addition to Vodopianov, who is 
one of the most ardent advocates of the 
organization of flights in the direction 
of the Pole, we first and foremost en- 
listed our most experienced veterans 
Molokov and Babushkin, and also the 
noted connoisseur of flights over the 
ice, A. D. Alexeyev. 

(Continued on page 29) 


Alexeyev, pilot 





I. D. Papanin, Chief 
of Polar Station 
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By ERNST KRENKEL 


EW people knew of the expedition 
to the North Pole while it was be- 
ing prepared. 

On the third floor of the old Gostiny 
Dvor in Rybni Street, the staff of the 
expedition had its quarters in a little 
room. In the neighboring rooms type- 
writers clicked, adding machines clat- 
tered, and visitors to an ordinary Mos- 
cow institution scurried about. 

On the narrow stairways with their 
trampled stone steps there were occa- 
sional “jams.” This was when we 
dragged along models of our fur cloth- 
ing. Visitors, while endorsing the 
quality of the clothing, would say “well 
you'd hardly freeze in these clothes at 
the North Pole.” While they joked 
they had no suspicion that their re- 
marks had hit a bull’s eye. . . . 

To the extent that the orders for 
clothes, instruments and equipment for 
the expedition were fulfilled, it became 
more and more cramped in the little 
room. Piles of fur clothing, models 
of sleds and binoculars, samples of 
knives, tobacco, kerosene stoves, crock- 
ery, boots, linen and photo apparatus 
gave the room the appearance of either 
a branch of the “Mostorg” stores or 
of a military camp. 

It was here that the expedition was 
prepared. 

An old truth reads to the effect that 
thorough preparation is three-quarters 
of the success of the expedition. Our 
preparations for this expedition began 
in April, 1936. One must be able not 
only to live on the drifting ice, with at 
least a minimum of comfort, but also 
to carry on work there. It was difficult 
to say where most attention needed to 
be directed. To be able to carry on 
work one must be well fed and well 
clothed. To be able to give evidence 
of one’s existence, the astronomical in- 
struments and radio station must work 
without a flaw. The living quarters, 
the tent, were also an exceptionally im- 
portant part of the preparations for the 
expedition. 

In such an affair as an expedition to 
the Pole only the heroic part is visible 
from the outside. But in actual fact 
it means steady work to the point of 
thinking out the minutest details. One 
needs to know where one can order 
things of all description. The tele- 
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The radio operator of the Soviet drifting station at the 
North Pole tells of the preparations for the expedition 


phone book of the expedition contains 
all sorts of numbers, from that of the 
State Planning Commission of the 
USSR to that of a felt boot workshop. 
All the equipment had to meet the 
strictest requirements, so as to with- 
stand the test of the severe conditions 
of the North Pole. 

What a pity the scientists have not 
yet invented food pills! Almost a third 
of our total load is made up of food. 
It would be senseless to transport the 
usual food supplies on airplanes in the 
usual weight. We took with us sev- 
eral dozen welded tin cans weighing 45 
kilograms each. Each can contains a 
complete assortment of food for four 
people for seven to eight days. 

In drawing up the regime of our 
nourishment, an active part was taken 
by the Moscow Institute of Engineers 
of Public Catering. A yellow slab as 
hard as a rock is a portion of ready- 
made pea soup for two people. A simi- 
lar slab, but red in color, is kissel (a 
jelly like dish). Special sweets made 
of gelatine, contain a great quantity 
of vitamin “C”. Coffee, tea and cocoa 
are in the shape of small brickets. Eggs 
and milk are in powder form. We 
shall hardly have to bake bread in our 
tent, because we have taken with us 
toast containing 30 per cent of meat 
powder. In a word, we shall feed ac- 
cording to all rules of science without 
losing the hope that our stomachs will 
cope with all this collection of vitamins. 

In order that we shall not all feel 
like experimental rabbits, we have also 
taken with us ordinary products such 
as meat dumplings and sausage. Three 
thousand hens ceased their earthly ex- 
istence in order to make their way to 
the North Pole in a dried powder-like 
form. 

Our residence, the tent, is also < 
brilliant piece of work of its kind. 

Various coverings are placed on its 
frame. The first covering is made of 
waterproof canvas. Then there is a 
silk covering of deep blue. This is a 
sort of tremendous quilted blanket of 
eiderdown. There are two such cov- 
ers which were made in a cooperative 
workshop, where the majority em- 
ployed were women. They were aston- 
ished at the tremendous amount of 
eiderdown weighing 17 kilograms. 


Some of the old working women called 
to mind that in the old days they used 
to make such quilts for the trousseaus 
of merchants’ daughters. 

The fourth and last cover was made 
of firm black canvas. 

On the sides of the tent there are 
to be seen in big letters the words 
“USSR, drifting ‘expedition of the 
Chief Administration of the Northern 
Sea Route. 1937.” Above the words 
are a hammer, sickle and a star. 

Between February 19 and 25, 1937, 
a general examination took place of the 
tent, the clothing, provisions and the 
radio station. 

A truck made its way through the 
streets of Moscow loaded up with 
duraluminum pipes, dismantled sleds, 
radio masts, etc. The people of Mos- 
cow had no idea that this was the prop- 
erty of the expedition to the North 
Pole. Outside of Moscow on the ter- 
ritory of the Radio Receiving Station 
of the Northern Sea Route, far from 
inquisitive eyes, we set up our tent, es- 
tablished our wind-driven engine and 
set up the radio masts. The pile of 
duraluminum pipes at first caused a 
slight feeling of melancholy among us. 
But we soon got our bearings, and in a 
couple of hours the tent was ready. 

Inside the tent there are two sets of 
two berths, and between them a fold- 
ing table. To the right of the entrance 
there is the table of the radio station. 
Above there is the radio apparatus and 
below the accumulators. To the left 
is the kitchen. The radio station was 
assembled. Softly, almost noiselessly (I 
did not wish to disturb my comrades at 
night time!) in a pleasant tone, the 
transfer which feeds the transmitter be- 
gan to hum. The pointers of the in- 
struments showed that everything was 
in order. Operating on 20 watts, two- 
way contact with Briansk, Mogiliev, 
Kiev, Odessa, Tbilisi (Tiflis), Saratov, 
Kazan and Sverdlov was established. 

Using the signal call of the Schmidt- 
Cheliuskin camp, “RAEM” I received 
greetings from short wave enthusiasts. 
Comrades did not suspect that they 
were participating in testing apparatus 
for the North Pole. Although I am 
late in doing so I thank all the radio 
enthusiasts who maintained contact 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Mikhail Vovopianov, Hero of the Soviet Union, 


Chief Pilot of the Polar expedition 


N the evening of May 21 a play 

written by Aviator Vodopianov, 
Hero of the Soviet Union, opened at 
the Moscow Realistic Theatre. 

The author called this play “The 
Dream.” 

And on the very day the play opened 
the orange bird of Vodopianoy came 
down in the sunshine of a Polar spring 
at the North Pole. 

At the end of the play the public 
called for the author. He did not 
come on the stage, for he was very far 
away at that moment. He was unable 
to share the pleasure of the success of 
the first performance, he could not hear 
the applause. At that moment he was 
carrying out the dream of his life, the 
dream to which he devoted the play. 

And nevertheless, he was with us. 
He was in the theatre that evening. It 
was he, himself, in the character of the 
intrepid airman Bezfamilny who looked 
at us from the stage. We knew him 
immediately. He walked over the stage 
with great strides, laughing, joking, 
filled with a desire to fly to the North 
Pole, to unfurl the Soviet flag there. 
His passion, his determination, his in- 
Sistence, captivated the spectators, car- 
ried away with the dream of the hero 
of the play. 

In the play the airman Bezfamilny 
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Vodopianovw’s Dream 


By I. OSSIPOV 





Prophesy and fulfillment merge as Vodopianov’s 
play of the Conquest of the Pole opens in Moscow 
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The flag of the USSR is raised at the North Pole in the final scene of 


Vodopianov’s “The Dream” 


dreams of flying to the Pole. He sets 
out on his regular flight to Kamchatka. 
Day after day he waits for the endorse- 
ment of his plan for a Polar flight. On 
the way to Petropavlovsk his airplane 
meets with an accident. The scene of 
the accident in the district of Verkhny 
Udinsk vividly reminded us of an epi- 
sode in the flying biography of the au- 
thor of the play, the accident to his 
airplane at Lake Baikal in winter 1933. 

Bezfamilny’s fiancee, the mechanic 
Anna Berukova, flies to his aid. The 
airman is severely injured. Anna 
brings him joyful news—his plan for 
a flight to the Pole has been endorsed. 

He recovers after the accident and 
prepares for the flight to the Pole. The 
doctors exasperate him by not allowing 
him to fly. He protests and insists. 
The doctors are adamant. He has to 
give way and put off the flight for 
three weeks. 

At the health resort the airman is 
stunned by unexpected news. As the 
flight cannot be put off any longer, 
Bagirov has set out instead of Bez- 
familny. At first Bezfamilny is in des- 
pair. His dream, his plan, and some- 


one else has flown to the North Pole! 
But the realization that his dream is 
nevertheless near to fulfillment, even 
without his participation, surmounts his 
personal bitterness. 

Bagirov prepares badly for the dan- 
gerous flight. His plane is wrecked on 
the ice of the Arctic. Bagirov and the 
mechanic Yegorov are at the verge of 
death. They have lost radio contacts 
with the mainland. Food is running 
out. At the last moment Bezfamilny’s 
aeroplane appears. Bezfamilny and 
Anna Berukova save their comrades. 

The expedition to the Pole led by 
Bezfamilny is completely successful. In 
the final scene the hero unfurls the 
Red Banner at the North Pole. The 
Polar radio station sends a joyful re- 
port to Moscow: 

“The task of the Government is ful- 
filled. The North Pole is ours— 
Soviet!” 

In this way the dream of the airman 
Bezfamilny was carried out. 

Love for his country, optimism, de- 
termination to conquer, these are the 
characteristics of the hero of “The 

(Continued on page 31) 








“'Y rejoice at the extraordinary successes 
the young Seviet musicians met with 
at the various international contests. 
It is a credit both to their great gift 
and to the government which fosters 
that gift with wisdom and generosity” 

—Efrem Zimbalist 


THE YOUNG MUSICIANS 


By WILLIAM BENARD 


The Kiev Conservatory has organized a music 
school for children of collective farmers, 
where free instruction and maintenance are 
provided. The young cellist at the left, Galya 


Shavchko, and Vassily Garan, the boy with , = 


the big bass horn, are students there 


This young Tadjik flute player is a 

student at a music school in Stalin- 

abad. The little girl at the left is 

playing a special children’s baby grand 

piano with thirty keys, manufactured 
in Kherson. 
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VEN the casual observer has 
come to expect, at intervals, news 
of noteworthy undertakings in Soviet 
life, of enterprises completed to sched- 
ule. Soviet plans have come to sig- 
nify, in practice, a haltless procession 
of power stations, manufactories, 
canals, subway lines, stores, houses, In 
this scene of thriving industriousness, 
it might have appeared little more than 
a private affair when, late one after- 
noon in the middle of March, five 
youthful Soviet musicians, all but one 
under the age of 18, accompanied by a 
professor and a mature pianist, clam- 
bered aboard a west-bound train, from 
Moscow to Brussels, Belgium. There 
they were to compete for honors of 
world standing with a hundred other 
violinists, converging from a score of 
countries for the Ysaye International 
Violinists Contest. To judge by press 
reports of their departure, however, 
this was an event inseparable from the 
socialist aspirations of Soviet citizenry 
at large. 

“My comrades and I,” said Misha 
Fichtenholz of Odessa, facing the fare- 
well party of fellow-students, “are 
very happy to represent the Soviet 
Union. .. .” Not their “public 
careers” at stake, as you might have 
expected—they would shun _ those 
words and laugh at the very idea— 
but the music culture of a community 
whose everyday, collective labors, they 
are aware, make possible the un- 
harassed, orderly development of indi- 
vidual inclinations and talents. 

In Brussels, about two weeks later, 
a jury of eminent musicians, including 
Jacques Thibault and Szigetti, having 
reviewed through successive rounds the 
virtuosity of tens of skilled musicians 
of all ages up to thirty, weighed the 
merits and totalled the points distrib- 
uted. Music critics lingered with pen- 
cils sharpened, impresarios prepared to 
make their bids. Fame was knocking 
at the door—a glittering future for 
each “name’”—but the five Soviet vio- 
linists heard only that, of the six lead- 
ing places, five had been awarded to 
the artists of one country, their coun- 
try, the Soviet country. To David 
Oistrakh went the highest honors, first 
place; third, fourth, fifth and sixth 
positions were won by Liza Hilels, 
Busya Goldstein, Marina Kozolu- 
pova, Misha Fichtenholz, _ respec- 
tively. ‘This success,” they wired in 
a report to their native land, “which 
we owe to the care and love of the 
Soviet government, inspires us... .” 
Impresarios looked puzzled at this 
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team of acknowledged masters of their 
art who had no envy for each other or 
for their rivals, and no grasping need 
for a prize in francs. 

“Early musical maturity . . . classic 
style . . . self-composure . . . strong 
imagination . . . expressiveness, clar- 
ity,” were the words used by the Bel- 
gian music critic Paul Tinel. ‘Their 
playing is distinguished by a noble 
style,” it was reported in the Vingtieme 
Siecle. ‘‘Where there are such violin- 
ists as Oistrakh,” said Desire Defaux 
of the Brussels Conservatory, “the 
cause served by the great musician 
Ysaye is in good hands.” “The Soviet 
government spares nothing in order to 
create the best conditions for its musi- 
cians,” declared the Derniere Heure. 
‘Members of the jury were astonished 
by the exceptional virtuosity of the 
Soviet violinists,” wrote Robert Jacques, 
music critic, in the Etoile Belge. 
“Soviet violinists won first place be- 
cause study of music in the USSR,” 
the latter concluded, “is better organ- 
ized than it is here, or in any other 
country . . . because the Soviet violin- 
ists sent to Brussels were able to go 


The triumphant re- 
turn to Moscow of 
the five young Soviet 
musicians who won 
the leading places 
in the Internation- 
al Violin Contest 
at Brussels 


through intense methodical training, 
which our artists do not receive, owing 
to different conditions of life.” 

Back in the Soviet Union, where the 
music “victory” had made front-page 
news, at the village border point of 
Negorelyoe, railwayman and_ border 
guards assembled one night to greet 
the returning artists. Their trip had 
ended in a grand concert tour through 
Europe. Thirty times they had ap- 
peared—in Brussels, London, Paris, 
Antwerp, Liege, The Hague, Amster- 
dam, Warsaw, Riga and elsewhere. 
Their thirty-first program was to have 
been given in Lodz, Poland, where a 





previous performance by Hilels and 
Goldstein had evoked a cheering ova- 
tion, but after all tickets had been sold, 
and the performance was about to be- 
gin, the concert was forbidden by the 
authorities on the grounds of “safe- 
guarding public security.” And so, 
for their thirty-first appearance, each 
in turn tuned up his violin to the ex- 
pectation of an improvized audience of 
Soviet railway workers and border 
guards. “Busya,” whispered Marina, 
“this is our happiest concert, isn’t it?” 
Busya nodded with delight. 

This is not the first time the music 
world of Europe has been witness to 
the prowess of the new generation of 
Soviet musicians. Last year, at the 
Vienna International Contest of Pi- 
anists, two youths, Yakov Flier and 
Emil Hilels, won for Soviet art first 
and second prizes, respectively. More 
recently, at the International Chopin 
Contest for Pianists, held in Warsaw, 
in which over a hundred young vir- 
tuosi from the twenty most musically 
advanced countries in the world vied 
with each other, the two leading places 
again were captured by young Soviet 
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players, Yakov Zak and Rosa Tamar- 
kina, respectively. 

This consistent excellence is more 
than a chance phenomenon, or the 
product of hothouse cultivation of a 
few “infant prodigies.” It is the antici- 
pated outcome of socialist conditions 
in art education, the application of the 
most democratic attention to that in- 
exhaustible fund of talent which Soviet 
leaders claim is there in rich diversity 
to be cultivated by a society freed from 
the stifling burdens of material cares 
and narrow interests. 

The surprise and sympathy which 

(Continued on page 32) 
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PINES and PALMS 


By MIKHAIL KOLTSOV 






An article written on a brief vacation in the USSR by the 
well known Soviet columnist, now a correspondent in Spain 


HAT a splendid tree is the 
pine! Straight and graceful, like 
a pillar, it rises to the sky. Close to the 
ground the trunk is rough, covered 
by thick bark, dark gray, scraggy. The 
higher up the lighter it becomes, the 
bark turns the color of copper, smooth, 
delicate. A modest and proud tree, it 
is not exacting, demands neither sun 
nor moisture. It loves dryness; you 
may stretch out beneath a pine in all 
security—the ground will be dry and 
firm; weak lungs breathe freely among 
pines. When the sun strikes their cop- 
per trunks, they look golden; one of 
the most beautiful sights in nature. 
The pine is the palm-tree of the 
Northern hemisphere. From the As- 
turias to the Amur, from the sub-tropics 
to Yakutia, the pine is everywhere. But 
mainly Russia is the home of the pine. 
There is a poem by Heine about the 
pine, translated by Lermontov. It is a 
tragic poem. Its theme—that of eter- 
nal separation, like that of two friends 
who will never, never meet, the theme 
of an unrealizeable dream. The two 
poets loved life, loved dreams; both 
perished senselessly, unjustly. Lermon- 
tov was exiled by the Tsar and later 
killed by a rascally officer. Heine was 
driven from his country and finished 
his days, sick and destitute, on his “‘mat- 
tress grave.” On the eightieth anni- 
versary of the death of the national 
poet of Germany, his works are pub- 
lished—in German—in only one city— 
Moscow. 
But pine and palm do meet. 


The 


palm cannot come north, so the pine 
travels far south to the meeting place. 
They meet in the Caucasus, in Cata- 
lonia, in Almeria. Along the warm 
seashore rise graceful palms, their lux- 
urious plumage lightly waving in the 
breeze. Above them, on the sandy and 
stony terraces, dripping with heat and 
tarry fragrance, crowd the giant pines. 
A bewitching mixture, this mixture of 
breeze and fragrance. 

We in the Soviet Union have both 
pines and palms. We are rich, our 
house is vast and secure. How peace- 
ful it is here, how safe! 

Children play under the pines. Vil- 
lage children, here in Odintsovo. There 
are five of them, all different ages. 
They run among the pines, play hide 
and seek, all quiet one moment, burst- 
ing into noisy laughter the next. Chil- 
dren are children everywhere, yet dif- 
ferent. The Russian youngster you can 
tell at once: by the way he wears his 
belt (they love to wear belts), by the 
way the cap is placed on the head, the 
characteristic haircut, his agile walk, 
though a bit in the manner of a bear; 
by the straight, gay, yet serious, look 
of his eyes from under white eye- 
brows. 

Enough of romping, let’s talk. Not 
the former talks about food, about 
doles. The children eat their fill, are 
well, if plainly, dressed, they talk of 
amusements, of travel, of adventures, 
of exploits,—and not only about para- 
chutes and ice-breakers, as may be pic- 
tured in well-behaved childrens’ litera- 


On the left — a 
group of Spanish 
children at the Artek 
Pioneer Camp in the 
Crimea, where they 
have been since 
March. The girl on 
the right is Amaiya, 
daughter of the be- 
loved “La Pasionara” 
of the Spanish loyal- 
ists, who is being 
cared for at an In- 
ternational Children’s 
House near Moscow 


ture. They argue, can you train a 
squirrel, and so train it that it should be 
100 per cent? That it shouldn’t bite, 
and sleep next to you on the pillow? 
The smallest ones say this is possible, 
but Vasia, 10 years old, thinks that to 
train a squirrel completely is impos- 
sible. 

“You can’t trust a squirrel; a squir- 
rel will fool you. Pavel was trustful, 
—she went and bit his finger.” 

The children ask Pavel to show them 
where the squirrel bit him. —The wound 
was not serious, about healed now. So 
the talk turns to hunters, then to bicy- 
cles, then to stamps. Stamps are all 
the rage now; village children never 
collected stamps before. Then the talk 
leads, quite naturally, to Spain. 

“And what do the children there do? 
Fight the fascists ?” 

“Why the children alone? The 
grown-ups fight the fascists, and the 
children help the grown-ups.” 

“They bring up the cartridges?” 

“They do that at times. And help 
to build barricades. But mainly they 
work at home, help their mothers while 
the fathers are fighting at the front.” 

“And when the home is destroyed by 
a bomb, where do they go?” 

“There’s no place to go, they’re 
homeless then. Unles they hide in the 
subway.” 

“Is it a pretty subway?” 

“No, not pretty.” 

“Let them come to us. We'll give 
them a house. Let them live in our 

(Continued on page 30) 
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N 1927 a young man revolution- 

ized popular attitudes toward fly- 
ing, and so advanced commercial 
aviation by several decades, through 
the very casualness with which he 
stepped into his plane and flew alone 
from New York to Paris. Today 
Russian explorers promise similarly to 
revolutionize popular attitudes toward 
the polar regions, also through the 
casual suddenness with which they flew 
to the Pole to make themselevs “at 
home” there, without a line of advance 
ballyhoo, either in the Western press 
or their own. 

Since the beginnings of history the 
imagined terrors of the “unknown” 
have lined the edges of the inhabited 
world like a wall, and since the be- 
ginnings of history that wall has been 
pushed farther and farther back, as 
man’s needs and his curiosity demand- 
ed, and as his tools permitted. To- 
day those psychological barriers form 
two great rings around the “ends of 
the earth,” roughly coinciding with the 
two imaginary circles that mark the 
boundaries of the Arctic and the Ant- 
arctic. To be sure, the barriers have 
been pierced, and both poles have been 
reached several times since Peary, in 
1909, first planted the American flag 
at 90 degrees N. lat. But exactly 
as we regard polar exploration as a 
sporting proposition, in which the uni- 
versal shibboleth ‘‘in the interests of 
science” has no meaning to the lay 
reader, so we regard the polar regions 
as grim and forever forbidding, useful 
only as challenging obstacles to in- 
trepid adventurers who give us vicari- 
ous thrills. 

The greatest service the Russian 
polar explorers promise to do mankind 
is to annex the polar regions to the 
rest of the world in a_ psychological 
sense. If successful, and there seems 
no reason why they should not be, 
they will make the polar sea part: of 
your world and mine, playing its own 
proper role in our whole scheme of 
commerce, transportation, science, pol- 
itics, and international struggle, as the 
Mediterranean and the Pacific now 
play their roles in that scheme,—even 
though you and I may never visit them. 

Here in the West, the men who for 
decades have talked and labored for 
exactly that annexation have been 





REVOLUTION AT THE POLE 


By EARL HANSON 


largely misunderstood and discredited 
by the general public. Fifteen years 
ago Stefansson advocated what the 
Russians are doing today, and for the 
same reasons. He obtained as little 
support as he would have had he 
advocated using the stage of the 
Metropolitan Opera as a landing field 
for commercial planes,—because in a 
psychological sense that was exactly 
what he was doing. Wilkins, who 
received his early training on Stefans- 
son’s third expedition, labored for 
twelve years to translate Stefansson’s 
ideas into action, devoting his life to 
the job of reconnoitering the polar 
regions and developing means of trans- 
port there, so we may make them “use- 
ful” to ourselves through the estab- 
lishment of polar weather stations. 
He has had a terrible time obtaining 
support, because he could not escape 
the erroneous popular notion that he is 
the maddest, if the most intrepid, of 
all the sporting adventurers. 

The four men at the Pole today, 
who have settled down to the routine 
of making observations of weather, 
terrestrial magnetism, atmospheric elec- 
tricity, marine biology, and the like, 
the four Russiars named Papinin, 
Krenkel, Shirshov, and Federov, will 






add much to the world’s knowledge 
about itself. They will throw new 
light on Nansen’s observations of polar 
weather as being surprisingly calm, and 
on Nansen’s, DeLong’s, Stefansson’s, 
and Storkerson’s measurements of 
polar drift. They will do much to 
clear up the old controversy over the 
amount of life in the polar sea, the 
controversy that once made Stefansson 
stake his own life on the correctness 
of his minority ideas, and that lay at 
the bottom of the dramatic enmity 
between him and Amundsen,—the 
Jeremiah who consistently proclaimed 
Arctic lifelessness and desolation. To 
the geophysicists the Russians will give 
the boon of systematic observations in 
terrestrial magnetism and atmospheric 
electricity, with all that those things 
mean to radio communication, at one 
of the only two spots in the world 
where diurnal variations, induced by 
the rising and setting of the sun, are 
at the irreducible minimum. 

But to the world at large they 
promise something of far greater im- 
portance than any of those things. To 
the world at large they promise to 
prove that the polar sea is not the stage 
of the Metropolitan Opera, where 

(Continued on page 18) 





of the ice. 


and there is a slight ground wind. 


equipment. 





THE FIRST DAY ON THE ICE 


North Pole, May 22nd, by Radio. We have spent the first day on the 
Soviet Polar Station at the North Pole. Five tents have risen up alongside the 
airplane on the drifting ice floe. The two masts of the radio station with the 
connecting aerial have been put up. A meteorological cabin has been set up; a 
theodolite has been placed on a tripod to observe the height of the sun and to 
determine the location of the ice floe and its shifting as a result of the drift 


The first meteorological observations have been sent to Moscow at the 
appointed times, and have been added to the general chart, thereby greatly in- 
creasing our knowledge necessary for the forecasting of the weather. 

It is comparatively warm here (12° below centrigrade), the sun is shining 


The wintering party of four along with the crew of the “USSR-N-170” 
have unloaded and unpacked the part of the equipment of the expedition 
brought by this plane, consisting in the main of the radio station and scientific 
The remaining eight tons, including the wind-driven engine, a 
year’s supply of provisions as well as an emergency supply, fuel and a wintering 
tent, are on board the three remaining planes which are ready to take off from 
Rudolph Island as soon as flying weather is available. 

We all feel splendid. After a day of uninterrupted work we fell asleep 
in our warm sleeping bags. The five Cheliuskinites who belong to our group 
involuntarily call to mind their life on the drifting ice. Now we have taken 
our revenge on nature for the wreck of the “Cheliuskin.” 

We are glad to report that we have been able to fulfill the task set by 
Comrade Stalin and to establish a firm basis for science and aviation at the 
Pole. Our thoughts are with our great native land. 


O. J. ScHMIvr. 
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The dotted line shows the route of Baidu 
flight to the U.S. from Moscow. Mm lines 
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Over on the left is a sample of the Arctic 
wastes over which Soviet pilots have been flying 
in their recent epoch making flights. Below 
that, a scene at the Moscow airdrome just be- 
fore the flight to the North Pole. Otto Schmidt 
(center) leader of the expedition, with Papanin, 
chief of the polar station on the left and 
Vodopianoy, head pilot, on the right. Over at 
the left are the four members of the permanent 
North Pole camp (left to right) Krenkel, 
Papanin, Fedorov and Shirshov. The slender 
plane is the USSR - N - 170, the first plane of 
the expedition to land at the North Pole, 
piloted by Vodopianov. In the picture just 
above Otto Yulevich Schmidt is talking with 
his wife and two sons just before the take-off. 


ute of/™cidukoy and Beliakoy in their trans-Polar 
ow. 1 ‘ines show possible airlines of the future 
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heroic actors play for our mere enter- 
tainment. They promise to prove that 
it is a great laboratory where our 
scientists can live and work day after 
day, year in and year out, as they 
now do in observatories throughout 
the rest of the world, as they must 
do everywhere if worldwide phenom- 
ena are to be studied in a worldwide 
fashion without blank spots in our 
knowledge of them. They promise, 
too, to prove what Wilkins maintained 
in 1925 and demonstrated in 1927,— 
though without popular recognition of 
the fact,—that the polar ice is dotted 
with great natural landing fields where 
commercial planes on everyday com- 
mercial quests may land and take off 
on schedule,—as they now do at Roose- 
velt Field, and Croydon, and Tempel- 
hofer. 

Curiously enough, the value of their 
work will be in inverse proportion to 
the amount of space and recognition 




















it gets in the Western press. The 
fact that those four scientists at the 
pole have already been removed from 
the front pages of our papers, have been 
relegated to the back pages with less 
and less space, is the most encouraging 
sign about their whole venture. Our 
papers feed on the heroic and the sen- 
sational. The less heroic those four 
men are, the more monotonous and 
uneventful their work, the more vivid- 
ly will they impress on the world that 
it can “use” the polar regions. I pray 
that there will be nothing dramatic 
about the present Russian polar ven- 
ture except in the psychological sense, 
except in the sense that the constant 
warring march and expansion of man’s 
ideas about himself and his habitat is 
the most dramatic and awe-inspiring 
spectacle in the life of man. 

If we trace the immediate history of 
the present expedition, we can see it 
as based on a fundamental philosophy 
about Arctic exploration that is dia- 
metrically opposed to our Western at- 
titude toward it as a heroic sport in 
which achievement is measured by the 
mere breaking of physical records. It 
matters little that Soviet Russia justi- 
fiably and understandably squeezes all 
the publicity it can out of the ad- 
venture-achievements of its Arctic 
heroes,—the significant thing is that 
heroism and adventure are incidental 
to the advancement of knowledge and 
commerce, and are not ends in them- 
selves. 

The polar venture is only a small 
part of the whole great program of 
Professor Schmidt’s Northern Sea 
Route Administration,—devoted to the 
historic task of opening the Northeast 
Passage for commercial ships, and to 
the one of settling and developing Arc- 
tic Russia. There is no need for me 
to dwell on that program here. In 
newspapers, magazines, and in a book, 
Smolka has already described it far 
better than I could. But out of that 
program, out of the flying experience 
gained there, out of the men it de- 
veloped, grew the idea of establishing 
a base at the North Pole, as a pioneer 
scientific station and as an aid in a 
proposed airline from Moscow to San 
Francisco, Out of Russia’s past suc- 
cess in developing the Northeast Pas- 
sage for surface ships grew her present 
preliminary effort to develop the 
Northwest Passage for flying ships. 

Doubtlessly the idea was discussed 
for years by Professor Schmidt and his 
companions. The first notice of it I 
have found however, in any paper, 
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was found in the Moscow press about 
last September, after the idea had been 
presented to the Academy of Sciences 
there, as an academic matter, not as a 
project. The actual work of estab- 
lishing a base on Rudolf Island was 
done in October 1936. 

Quietly and without publicity, a 
careful planning program was carried 
on, and preparations were made for the 
actual flights to the pole. Clothing 
was designed, manufactured, and tested 
in the Arctic winter. Foods and 
scientific instruments were developed 
to combine maximum effectiveness with 
minimum weight and bulk. The men 
who were to live in a fur-lined de- 
mountable hut at the Pole actually 
lived in it first near Moscow, to test 
its practicability and remedy defects 
while there was still time. Equipment 
and supplies were transported to 
Rudolf Island without the rest of the 
world knowing anything about it. 

Then, on May 21, Professor 
Schmidt and ten others, with Vodo- 
pianov at the controls, flew across 
the North Pole and established a camp 
near enough to it to be regarded as at 
the Pole itself. ‘Three other planes 
followed with supplies. There seemed 
to be some confusion and they did not 
all get there at once. This was due 
to trouble with radio communications. 
The present year being a “peak” in an 
eleven-year cycle of sunspot activities, 
conditions for radio communications 
are widely reported, especially in the 
north, as being about the worst on 
record. But the very nonchalance 
with which fliers “sat down” almost 
anywhere on the polar ice to wait 
for more opportune moments for pro- 
ceeding to Schmidt’s base, could not 
have demonstrated more effectively had 
it been planned carefully beforehand, 
the essential ‘‘friendliness” of the 
Arctic Mediterranean, and the alert- 
ness of the Russians in recognizing 
that friendliness. 

When all preparations for the four 
man camp were completed, and it was 
time for the transport planes to re- 
turn to the USSR, there was not 
enough gasoline left for all four planes. 
So the pilot of one of them, Alexeyev, 
was simply instructed to fly as far as 
he could, and there to wait for more 
gas from Rudolf Island. He landed 
on June 6, somewhere between the 
Pole and the land-base, while the other 
three planes made an uneventful. flight 
to Rudolf, and rejoined them later 
without mishap. As one who remembers 

(Continued on page 28) 




















GOOD many liberals and radi- 

cals have severely criticized the 
Soviet Government because of its re- 
cent legislation on the question of abor- 
tion, as well as the problems of mar- 
riage and divorce. According to some, 
the Soviet Government has enslaved 
women, indirectly promoted prostitu- 
tion by its changes in policy, and in- 
deed, has “betrayed socialism.” 

These attacks reveal a complete mis- 
apprehension of the new policies—as of 
the old. The critics have not inquired 
into the causes and conditions which 
led either to the policies they like, or to 
the newer polices they dislike. Some 
of them, perhaps, do not wish to make 
the necessary inquiries. 





The writer of this article is a physi- 
cian—and for many years has practised 
obstetrics and gynecology in Chicago 
among the poor, alien and uneducated 
elements in the neighborhood of Hull 


House. She has been an active worker 
in the fields of social hygiene and birth- 
control, and has always deplored the 
attitude of the medical profession to- 
ward abortion. She has favored and 
advocated the liberalization of the abor- 
tion laws. 

When the news came that Soviet 
Russia had legalized abortions, she re- 
joiced with many radicals in Europe 
and America, because she believed in 
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SOVIET ABORTION LAWS 


By RACHELLE S. YARROS, M.D. 


allowing over-burdened, under-privi- 
leged, overworked women to resort to 
abortion as the only available means 
of safeguarding health and strength, or 
escaping extreme destitution and in- 
evitable neglect of children. But at no 
time has she favored abortion as a 
method of birth-control. As such, it 
is undesirable, expensive and danger- 
ous. No enlightened physician can 
possibly take any other view. 

When, in 1930, the writer visited 
Moscow she discussed abortion with 
several medical authorities, including 
the eminent physician who had helped 
to draft and interpret the then rela- 
tively new law permitting abortions. 
She was assured by all she talked with 
that abortions were not encouraged by 
the Soviet government in any way, and 
that the legalization of abortions was 
a temporary and provisional measure. 
She gathered from the various conver- 
sations that three major reasons had 
prompted the government to legalize 
abortions. In the first place abortion 
had been widely practiced in Russia, as 
it is elsewhere, and the mortality and 
morbidity rates resulting from the con- 
ditons under which abortion had been 
induced—secrecy, fear of punishment, 
lack of proper sanitary facilities—were 
appallingly high. Taking a realistic 
and scientific view of the matter, the 
Soviet Government had decided that 
open and legal abortions, performed by 
qualified physicians, were preferable to 
illegal and secret abortions, whether 
self-induced or performed by midwives 


Young Vova Ko- 
marov is a good 
example of the care 
given to workers’ 
children in the day 
nursery of the 
metallurgical plant 
at Dniepropetrovisk 


After-dinner nap 
hour in the day 
nursery of the Che- 
liabinsk Tractor 
Plant in the Urals. 
Many millions of 
rubles are being 
spent annually to 
extend such facil- 
ities 


and quacks. This decision was obvi- 
ously sound. 

In the second place, Russia at that 
time needed all its citizens, men and 
women, for the great task of building 
socialism. It could not afford the 
wastes and risks incident to illegal abor- 
tions. Ill-health was a very bad thing 
for a nation recovering from famine, 
civil war and disorganization. 

Finally, the religious objections to 
abortions had to be combated and up- 
rooted, as the Soviet Government was 
then vigorously fighting superstition 
and seeking to teach the people scientific 
truth concerning all important things. 

It is important to bear in mind that 
no responsible person in Russia has 
ever advocated abortion as a permanent 
or proper method of birth-control. 

Last year, when the writer again 
visited Moscow, the whole nation, ap- 
parently, was debating the then pro- 
posed new law abolishing, or rather 
limiting and_ restricting, abortions. 
Again, the writer made inquiries and 
talked with leading authorities, medi- 
cal and political, on the “burning”’ sub- 
ject. The press was full of letters and 
reports thereon. The writer was par- 
ticularly anxious to ascertain the views 
and sentiments of the intelligent and 
professional women, and of the younger 
girls—students, office-workers, etc. 

She was rather amused to find that 
the men she talked with were virtually 
unanimously in favor of the proposed 
anti-abortion law. They emphasized 

(Continued on page 26) 
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By WILLIAM JOHNSTON 


HE Moscow Art Theatre com- 

pany was asked to visit the cities 
and army camps of the Far East dur- 
ing the summer of 1936. It was not 
a command. If they didn’t care to go, 
they didn’t have to; but so many let- 
ters had been received from numerous 
organizations pleading for an Art 
Theater tour, that the Art Commis- 
sion, although understanding the actors’ 
needs for rest and recuperation after a 
particularly strenuous winter’s work, 
nevertheless asked them to tour the 
Far East. 

The members of the company were 
annoyed. They had planned their 
summer: a month in the country rest- 
ing, light rehearsals, etc.; nothing 
strenuous, for they were all very tired. 
But since the government had been 
so very kind with subsidies and atten- 
tions during the years since the revo- 
lution, they decided that in return they 
might at least indicate their apprecia- 
tion by going on the tour. This they 
did; but with a tacit agreement 
amongst themselves that they wouid 
give one performance a day, and only 
after special intervention, two. 

The summer was hot, the journey 
wearying and dusty. They were all 
exhausted and depressed, regretting 
their decision as they arrived at their 
first scheduled stop. To make matters 
worse the station was about five miles 
from the army cantonment, necessitat- 
ing a journey over a dusty, heat-ridden 
road. 

They had covered four miles of the 
distance, their busses in single file plod- 
ding along in clouds of dust, when they 
noticed a curious, green-flecked, brown 
arch over the road ahead of them. The 
cars slowed down. Then in_ utter 
amazement they discerned an arch of 
living, twig-bedecked soldiers welcom- 
ing them; and on both sides of the 
road from the arch straight to the camp 
for the entire distance of a mile, were 
solid lines of cheering Red Army men, 
their arms filled with flowers. 

Actors are generally emotional. Im- 
agine then their reactions as, driving 
slowly between the lines of men, a 
storm of flowers virtually buried them 
beneath their cool, wild-odored blos- 
soms. 
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That day, despite their fatigue, they 
gave five performances, against pro- 
test, wishing to, informing their hosts 
that though rest was important it was 
more important that they should per- 
form. The reception had _ indicated 
what the theater meant to the people; 
and out of that sudden clarifying 
knowledge—though they knew it in 
Moscow but not with the same over- 
whelming certitude—they gave with- 
out stint, as one devoted group of en- 
thusiastic comrades to another. The 
next day, seven. And from then on 
until the end of the tour, when not 
traveling, they seldom performed less 
than three times a day. 


Tretiakov, illustrating how integral 
a part of Soviet life creative planning 
and action had become, told two stories. 

“I was listening to two collective 
farmers discuss the location of their 
farm’s new school house. One, point- 
ing, said it should be built on top of 
the hill; the other suggested that it 
would be more advisable to shelter it 
at the foot of the hill near the lake. 
I interrupted them, ‘I don’t under- 
stand. How can you come to any 
decision when there is neither hill nor 
lake anywhere about?? One of the 
farmers answered, grinning, ‘But there 
will be.’ ” 

“Two children called upon me in 
Moscow and asked that | visit their re- 
spective cities while on my intended 
tour. I replied that my schedule had 
already been arranged, that unless they 
could offer an exceptional inducement 
I would be unable to comply with their 
wishes no matter how much I might 
care to, and that even if they did | 
could at most visit one city. 

“The boy spoke up proudly, ‘We 
have the largest tractor plant in the 
country.’ 

“T turned to the girl. She hesitated 
a moment and then said, a little shyly, 
‘And we have the biggest machine 
building factory in the world.’ 

“T had been in tractor plants before, 
but never a machine building one, so 
I said, ‘I’ll come to your city, probably 
in November.’ 

“‘QOh no,’ she protested, ‘Not so 









soon, we haven’t begun to build it 
yet!’” 
« 

While visiting the sleeping quarters 
of building workers, young men and 
women who had come to Moscow to 
learn a trade—mechanization having 
released them from their collective 
farm work—the cultural director 
brought me into a large, bright, gaily 
colored room in which were five beds 
and a table at which three women of 





about 22 years of age were reading. 

No sooner had we passed the thres- 
hold than one of the girls jumped up 
and charged down upon us, with angry 
features, her finger flailing the air. She 
shouted at the cultural director, stamp- 


ing her foot in emphasis. He finally 
managed to silence her, but only for a 
moment, then she was at him again, 
her face lined with indignation and 
disappointment. He argued with her; 
then motioned that we had better leave. 
We did. 

Beyond the door I suggested that it 
might have been better had we not en- 
tered at all, as she apparently resented 
our intrusion. 

“No, it wasn’t that,” he said, as we 
continued down the hall, “She was ac- 
cusing me of negligence. The dramatic 
circle hadn’t met last night, and she 
blamed me for it. It wasn’t my fault. 
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1 couldn’t help it. I tried to tell her 
that, but she said I was the cultural 
director and it was up to me to see 
that it did meet.” 

Then he broke into a broad smile. 
“What can you do with peasants?” 


I stopped before a pencil sketch of 
a very familiar face in one of the rooms 
of the Lenin museum. As I stood 
gazing at it, a soldier, a pen and note- 
book in his hand, came up beside me. 


On the opposite page—three young steel 
workers of the Ural plant for heavy 
machine building, where complicated 
machinery, once imported is now made 


Three young Uzbek actresses, who took 

part in a great festival of Uzbek art in 

Moscow in May, leaving the Kremlin after 

being awarded with orders for their 

artistic achievements. Left to right, Tamara 

Petrosianta, Khalyma Nasyrova, Sara 
Ishanturayeva 


And over on the right Ogul-Bibi Ish- 

mirzaeva smiles because her government 

has noticed that she is one of the best 

farmers in the cotton collectives of 

Tadjikistan and for this has awarded her 
the prized “Order of Lenin” 


He had on dirty-gray marching boots, 
his body was hulky in a loose tawny 
jacket, and his mustached and heavy 
cheek-boned face brought to mind old 
photographs of brutalized, terror-in- 
spiring Cossacks. Inclining his head a 
little in my direction, but with eyes 
fixed on the portrait, he said in a voice 
that was both informative and self- 
addressed, expressing himself in_ stiff, 
broken English, ‘““That’s John Reed. 
He wrote ‘Ten Days That Shook the 
World.’ ” 

“Yes,” I said in a surprise reflex, 
and was about to add something else, 
when as informally as he had ap- 
proached, he left and walked over to 
another exhibit. 

cs) 
I visited a lathe construction plant 
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in Moscow a day after my arrival in 
the Soviet Union. The factory was 
large, clean, airy and bright. As I 
walked down a wide aisle between rows 
of humming machines, I saw a woman 
worker coming in swift strides from 
the farther end of the plant. A thin 
overall, tightening her dress, outlined 
her well developed muscular figure. 
She was about 27 years of age, tal] and 
very good-looking, with features show- 
ing the print of intelligence, gentleness 
and determination. A_ kerchief par- 
tially covered her luxurious brown hair. 
She was swinging her arms in great 
sweeps, passing them close to her sides; 
and as she approached, the light then 
falling on her so that I could distinctly 
see her eyes and color, I observed that 


her face was actually aglow with a 
smile that didn’t change the relaxation 
of her lips but instead, like some hid- 


den warmth illuminated her pastel 
cheeks and sleek, tartar-slanting eyes. 
There was a trace of feminine arro- 
gance in her bearing as she swept by 
and continued down the aisle to a ma- 
chine which she set in operation, 

I stopped. -A woman had passed 
who was not a worker as we know 
workers to be in America, particularly 
those who are already 27, and have 
worked many years. There was no 
weariness in her walk, no sign of strain 
upon her face, no emaciated, chalky 
prettiness. She resembled women the 
like of whom I had been taught to ex- 
pect to find only in sophisticated 


salons of society—and even there with 


no such grace and radiance as this. 

I glanced about me at the men and 
women working. They were talking to 
one another, laughing, and a few were 
quietly singing. There was no rush, 
no strain, no nervous concentration 
over their machines. I didn’t see a 
foreman edge their shoulders, didn’t 
hear hurried, clipped words harry their 
hands. They were Stakhonovites, but 
they appeared to be at a game rather 
than in a production unit. The entire 
place seemed to be possessed by a note 
of subdued gayety. 

I had never come across anything 
like it before, and for a moment stood 
bewildered. . . . I recalled Ford’s 
plant, the men working like people 
gone insane with hunched, taut bodies; 


Sovfoto 
Weirton steel’s ominous stools and 
private detectives leadening the dusty 
air; small spinning factories with the 
girls silent, lines of exhaustion trowel- 
ing their faces . . . but only for a mo- 
ment, then it overwhelmed me. 

Here in the Soviet Union, a word, 
fought for in my country, realized sel- 
dom and then as often as not in print 
alone was being articulated before me 
in gestures, movements, facial expres- 
sions; the whole concept of democratic 
freedom was being visualized for me 
in flesh rather than in the right to speak 
On a street corner, the privilege to 
strike, the permission to starve if one 
so desires to... . 

“If this is a result,” I said to my- 
self, “then what is not possible under 
Socialism!” 











UNIQUE ACHIEVEMENT 
The Soviet flyers, Valery Chkalov 


and Georgi Baidukov, with their navi- 
gator, Alexander Beliakov, yesterday 
brought their Russian-built ANT-25 
plane across the frozen, unexplored 
“top of the world,” more than 5,000 
miles from Moscow, to safe landing in 
the United States. .. . These same flyers 
had already to their credit a 5,858-mile 
flight in Russia which, though unofh- 
cial, surpasses the recognized record, 
and their objective in the present case 
was not at all to pile up mileage but to 
“make a reality of an old dream, to 
connect America with the U. S. S. R. 
by air via the North Pole.” This they 
have done with a flight that was note- 
worthy equally for its careful prepara- 
tion, the scientific precision of its execu- 
tion and the skill and courage of the 
men who made it. 

It will, of course, take a place in 
history of a larger kind than any rep- 
resented by record books, for it was a 
“first” flight really blazing a new trail. 
The Russians, in their giant single- 
motored monoplane, were flying not 
only a hitherto unknown route but they 
were facing conditions of a kind whose 
nature and whose effects upon ships and 
men could be estimated but not exact- 
ly calculated. The aviators themselves 
have described their flight as “primar- 
ily of a political-economic nature, to 
prove the practical possibility of the 
shortest air line between the U.S. S. R. 
and America,” and Vilhjalmur Stefans- 
son has said that the “advantage of the 
flight in the end will be of a commer- 
cial rather than a scientific nature.” 
Nevertheless, the technical problems of 
navigation and piloting which were 
considered and, on the basis of this ven- 
ture, successfully met, were many, and 
the results of their solution must be of 
value to aeronautics generally. 

Together with the recent Russian 
flights to the North Pole and the estab- 
lishment of a permanent base there, 
their most recent flight constitutes 
another new and brilliant chapter in 
the progress of Russian engineering, 
Arctic exploration and aviation. Few 
had expected the attempt to reach 
America across the Pole to follow so 
soon after Vodopianovy and Schmidt’s 
expedition, but the three intrepid flyers 
who came down on the West Coast 
yesterday have quickly established the 
feasibility of the new air link then pre- 
dicted. They richly deserve the honors 
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Editors Evaluate the Soviet Flight 


with which their own country will 

doubtless reward them and the admira- 

tion with which America and the world 
will hail their triumph. 

—BALTIMORE SUN, 

June 21 


A SUPERB FLIGHT 


Vaulting over the top of the world, 
the three Russian flyers, Valery Chkal- 
ov, Georgi Baidukov and Alexander 
Beliakov, each already crowned with 
the title “Hero of the Soviet Union,” 
earned new and rich laurels by their 
non-stop flight from Moscow which 
ended yesterday afternoon at Vancouver 
Barracks, near Portland, Ore. In the 
specially constructed ANT-25, with 
its immense spread of narrow wing, 
they had braved not merely the storm 
hazards of the North Pole, where 
Boreas broodingly hatches those polar 
fronts which move down upon the 
world, but also of the region of the 
earth most confused as to deviations 
and vagaries of the radio upon which 
such long-distance efforts in the air 
must ever depend for guidance. With 
their radio compass and other direction- 
al instruments erratic and eccentric be- 
yond belief from the pull of the mag- 
netic pole and the welter of cross in- 
fluences which mark the land where 
Icngitudes begin and latitude is not, 
they flew on through a Walpurgisnacht 
which must have daunted all but the 
stoutest hearts. That they came down 
556 miles short of their goal at Oak- 
land and without exceeding the world’s 
non-stop distance record of 5,637 set 
by Rossi and Cobos in 1935, is, of 
course, to be regretted. But the em- 
phasis will surely be on what they 
achieved. With their Russian-built 
plane and Russian engine they made 
one of the longest flights of history de- 
spite conditions less understood even 
than those which have faced the in- 
trepid ocean and round-the-world fliers. 

Their superb arc from Sholkovo 
Field to Pearson Field opens a new 
realm for aerial pioneering, and gives 
strong support to the theory, long held 
by Vilhjalmur Stefansson and others 
familiar with the North, that the air 
road to the Orient will be by the way 
of the Arctic. The heroes of the Soviet 
Union have written a significant page 
of aviation history. 

—NEW YORK TIMES, 
June 21 
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OVER THE TRANSPOLAR 
ROAD 


The Soviet airmen fell short of their 
hoped-for objective by some 580 miles; 
they even failed, apparently, to equal 
the present non-stop airline distance 
record. Yet these are only details, in 
no way tarnishing the splendor of one 
of the indisputably great flights of his- 
tcry. A world growing a little jaded 
with the repeated triumphs of the avia- 
tors in almost every likely or unlikely 
field cannot fail to catch with this flight 
something of the old, breathless wonder 
associated with the names of Bleriot, 
Alcock, Lindbergh and _ Kingsford- 
Smith. 

Flying their specially designed 
single-engined ship through three and 
a half days, over 5,500 miles of as bar- 
ren and perilous a course as could be 
found on the earth’s surface, save pos- 
sibly in the blasted wastes of the Ant- 
arctic, passing close to the north mag- 
netic pole with the navigational prob- 
lems which that implies, Chkaloy and 
his companions have encompassed a feat 
as spectacular as it was arduous. Neither 
the transpolar flight of the dirigible 
Norge in 1926 nor Wilkins’s heroic 
passage in 1928 from Point Barrow to 
Spitzbergen (over a course somewhat 
to the southward of the Pole) com- 
pares with this.... 

Few, even in the wave of optimism, 
interest and anticipation which fol- 
lowed the Lindbergh flight, expected 
that this victory would come so soon. 
Now that it has come, it is not entirely 
without its disquieting aspects. The 
opening of the short road over the roof 
of the world to practicable air com- 
munication between the capitals of 
northern Europe and the United States 
would bring many consequences in its 
train; and as the Soviet flyers came 
down beside the Columbia River, some 
may have remembered that in the brief 
twenty-eight years since Bleriot’s fragile 
bird appeared above the cliffs of Dover, 
the Channel has been abolished as a 
defense and Britain’s frontiers are now 
“on the Rhine.” 

Twenty-eight years hence what will 
one say of the old, impregnable barrier 
of the polar cold, around which the 
tides of war and trade and transport 
and politics have been forced to pass 
since the dawn of history? 


—N. Y. WORLD-TELEGRAM, 
June 21 























York. 


Question: Will you please explain 
how the Soviet Union carries on trade 
with the outside world? G. H., Pater- 
son, N. J. 

Answer: Almost from the very start 
of its regime the Soviet Union made 
foreign trade a government monopoly 
and placed it under the jurisdiction of 
a specially created Commissariat of For- 
eign Trade. This Commissariat super- 
vises the import and export transac- 
tions of the industrial and commercial 
organizations. 

This is how Albert Rhys Williains 
in his recently published and very valu- 
able work, ““The Soviets” describes the 
operation of the monopoly of foreign 
trade in the Soviet Union: 

“Its function is to see that nothing 
goes out of the country which is urgent- 
ly needed at home and that nothing 
comes in that does not conform to the 
general plan of development. 

“In the era of restoration of indus- 
try this monopoly of Foreign Trade 
prevented the Soviet market from being 
flooded with outside goods and the much 
needed capital from being sucked out of 
the country. During the first Five- 
Year Plan, it clamped down the lid on 
the import of consumers’ and luxury 
goods, enabling the Soviets to obtain 
the metals, machines and technicians so 
essential to its great program of con- 
struction. At present, while somewhat 
relaxing restrictions, its aim in general 
is to maintain a favorable balance of 
payments in order to secure reserves of 
foreign currencies, which the Soviets are 
adding to their reserves of grain and 
gold against the exigencies of a war. 

“These are some of the accomplish- 
ments of the Soviet system in which all 
the enterprises in a sixth of the world 
are welded into one and carry on their 
trading operations as a single unit. This 
enables them to buy in mass where goods 
are cheapest, from mutually competing 
firms. It enables them to make up 
losses sustained in one field by profits in 
another. It enables them also to exert 
pressure on recalcitrant countries by 
transferring trade to those that are 
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Your Questions Answered 


Gloves Russia Topay welcomes all questions 

concerning the Soviet Union. Any specific 
problem or questions that you want to have an- 
swered will be briefly and pointedly discussed in 
this page. Send in your questions to the SRT 
Educational Department, 824 Broadway, New 


friendly or diverting traffic through 
other ports. But the advantages, how- 
ever, are not all one-sided. Thanks to 
the Soviet system, foreign firms do not 
have to worry whether their clients will 
become bankrupt, insolvent or repudi- 
ate their obligations. They deal with 
corporations organized and backed by 
all the resources of the Soviet state and 
which in the course of transacting over 
five billion dollars’ worth of business 
have not defaulted on a single penny. 
They meet their bills punctually and 
where favorable credits are not forth- 
coming prefer to pay cash.” 


Question: I would like to know the 
laws of inheritance in relation to such 
private property as is permissible. H. S., 
New York City. 

Answer: To quote again from Wil- 
liams’ “The Soviets”: 

“The inheritance tax is steeply gradu- 
ated, but there is no actual limitation 
on the amount of the property which 
can be inherited. In England death 
duties take 50 percent of all fortunes 
over 2,000,000 pounds. The Soviets 
take 90 percent of any amount over half 
a million rubles. One may not dispose 
of his property exactly as he pleases. 
Formerly it could be willed only to 
surviving wife or husband, parents, chil- 
dren, and grandchildren, or to persons 
incapable of self-support who have been 
dependent on the deceased for a year or 
more. Under the new Constitution the 
right of inheritance is considerably 
broadened.” 

By property is meant personal belong- 
ings, savings, dwelling, etc., since no in- 
dividual in the Soviet Union may own 
property which yields an income or 
rental, 


Question: I understand that in 
Soviet industry there is a seven-hour 
day, and in some industries a six-hour 
day. What is the work day in agri- 
culture? A. C., Kansas City, Mo. 

Answer: According to figures com- 
piled by the Commissariat of Agricul- 
ture, in collective farms the length of 






By THEODORE BAYER 


a work day during harvest time of 1936 
was 10.3 hours for men and 9.5 for 
women. This compares with a work 
day of 15-16 hours of farmers and of 
hired agricultural laborers from 17-20 
hours a day, both for men and women 
in pre-Soviet Russia. The work day 
for collective farmers outside of the 
harvest season does not exceed six hours. 
The total number of working days in 
1936 averaged around 280 days. 


Question: What are the opportuni- 
ties for employment for women as com- 
pared with men in the USSR? Helen 
M., Denver, Colorado. 

Answer: Women have the same 
rights and opportunities as men, as may 
be seen from the following: Of the 
pupils of all general schools 46.9 per- 
cent are girls; of the students in tech- 
nical schools and colleges 43 percent 
are women; of the students in Univer- 
sities 40 percent are women. Among 
all factory workers and office employees 
in the Soviet Union, the proportion of 
women is 33.2 percent. In some in- 
dustries the proportion of women is 40 
percent. 


Question: As a medical man I am 
interested in reliable information con- 
cerning alcoholism in the Soviet Union. 
S. §., San Francisco, Calif. 

Answer: The favorite alcoholic 
drink of the Russians is vodka. The 
Food Commissioner of the USSR, A. 
Mikoyan, was able to report on January 
16, 1936, “Vodka in our country has 
been reduced to one half as compared 
with pre-war days, and has somewhat 
declined as compared with 1932. On 
the other hand, there has been an in- 
crease in the manufacture of liqueurs 
and cordials.” Also the production of 
beer is increasing. 

The Soviets ate carrying on a propa- 
ganda against excessive drinking and 
applying many restrictions on the selling 
of alcohol. The per capita consumption 
of spirits today in the Soviet Union is 
on par with that of Belgium, and is 
only about one third of that of France. 
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SOVIET WORKERS ARE DIS- 
CUSSING THE THIRD FIVE- 
YEAR PLAN, scheduled to go into 
effect at the beginning of 1938.  In- 
ventions and rationalization proposals 
are pouring in daily from workers 
throughout the country, and will be 
considered in the program now being 
worked out by the State Planning 
Commission for the quantitative and 
qualitative growth of the country’s in- 
dustry, agriculture, natural resources 
and cultural activities. The plan for 
consumers’ goods will be considerably 
larger than during the first and second 
five-year plans. 


THE GROWTH OF HYDRO- 
ELECTRIC POWER IN THE 
USSR, during the years since the rev- 
olution is illustrated by the following 
data: 

Capacity of hydroelectric stations 
at the beginning of the first five-year 

plan—90,000 kwts. 
at the beginning of the second five-year 

plan—440,000 kwts. 
at the beginning of the third five-year 
plan—1,200,000 kwts. 

Annual hydro-electric power output 
at the beginning of the first five-year 

plan—380,000,000 kwt. hrs. 
at the beginning of the second five-year 

plan—700,000,000 kwt. hrs. 
at the beginning of the third five-year 
plan—4,700,000,000 kwt. hrs. 

At present the output of hydro- 
electric power constitutes 12 per cent 
of the total power output in the Soviet 
Union. 


OTHER FUEL AND POWER 





Yads and Figquies 


RESOURCES OF THE USSR, are 


estimated at present to be: 

Coal: 1,240 billion tons, i.e., a five- 
fold increase over 1913. In the quan- 
tity of its coal resources the USSR 
holds second place in the world. 

Oil: 3.2 billion tons. The USSR 
holds first place in the world in oil 
reserves. 


Combustible Gases: Reserves are ap- 
proximately 1,000 billion cubic metres, 
equivalent to 986 million tons of oil. 


Peat: Total reserves are estimated 
at 95 billion tons. The share of the 
USSR in the world’s peat resources 
equals 46 per cent. 


Wood: The total reserves of fire- 
wood amount to 61 billion cubic feet. 
The USSR holds first place in the 
world in the size of its forest area. 

“White Coal”: The average annual 
capacity of the power resources of the 
rivers of the USSR may be estimated 
at over 280 million kwts. 


HALF A BILLION RUBLES 
FOR ART DEVELOPMENT has 
been appropriated, this year, by the 
Soviet Government. By January 1, 
1938, the USSR will have 813 thea- 
ters as against 775 on January 1, 1937, 
there will be an increase of 3,000 mov- 
ing picture houses, bringing the total 
to 30,000; 11 new symphonic orches- 
tras are in the process of organization, 
in addition to many choirs, orchestras 
of folk instruments and music ensem- 
bles. Over 250 exhibits of paintings, 
sculpture and architecture will be held 
this year. The number of art stu- 
dents, including those attending music, 


Constantin Stanis- 
lavsky, (right) 
founder and head 
of the Moscow Art 
Theatre receives 
the Order of Lenin, 
highest award in 
the Soviet Union, 
for the great work 
of the Art Theatre. 
(Left) Kerzhentsev, 
chairman of the 
All - Union Art 
Committee, (cen- 
ter) Akulov, Secre- 
tary of the Central 
Executive Commit- 
tee 
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drama, pictorial, plastic art and moving 
picture schools, has increased by 30 
per cent in the current year, reaching 


10,000. 


MANY NEW AVIATION REC- 
ORDS FOR SPEED, ALTITUDE 
AND NON-STOP FLIGHTS have 
been made during the last few weeks 
in the Soviet Union. Polina Ossipen- 
ko won the altitude flight without car- 
go for women on May 22nd. On 
May 25th she climbed to a height of 
some 25,000 feet with a cargo of 1,100 
pounds. On the same day she made 
another flight with a cargo of 2,200 
pounds and reached some 2,300 feet. 
Other recent records include a dis- 
tance glider flight made by Rastor- 
guyev who flew 391 miles along a 
straight line from Moscow to Yary- 
zhenskaya, in the Stalingrad region. 


THE THIRD ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE JEWISH AUTONO- 
MOUS REGION OF BIROBID- 
JAN, was celebrated on May 3rd. In 
a period of three years the budget ex- 
penditure for education was practically 
quadrupled, with scores of city and 
farm newspapers being published. The 
region has been built up, more than 
twenty industrial enterprises are in 
full swing and natural resources are 
being exploited more and more. 


INCREASED SUMS FOR HOUS- 
ING AND MUNICIPAL  IM- 
PROVEMENT S are being spent this 
year. The reconstruction of Moscow 
during 1937 will cost 850,000,000 ru- 
bles, while Leningrad has been allot- 
ted 500,000,000 rubles and fifty mil- 
lion rubles have been assigned for the 
improvement of the city of Gorky. 
Over 11,000,000,000 rubles were in- 
vested in housing construction and 
5,000,000,000 rubles in municipal im- 


provements during the past nine years. 


VISION HAS BEEN RE- 
STORED TO 400 PERSONS, who 
lost their sight due to leucoma of the 
cornea (wall-eye), at the Odessa Eye 
Clinic. Professor Filatov, in charge 
of the work, has transplanted cornea 
taken from corpses in an aperture of 
the blind opaque cornea, which takes 
root in the living eye, and restores 
sight. 




















On his return from his recent very brief 
visit to the Soviet Union, Norman Thomas 
made the astonishingly contradictory state- 
ment: “The masses give the impression of 
being well and contented, but everywhere 
they live and work under constant fear.” 
Wishing to check the impressions of Mr. 
Thomas with those of others who were in 
the Soviet Union at the same time, we 
wrote at random to a number of people 
who have just returned from there. The 
replies, which we publish below, speak for 
themselves: 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 

The second half of Mr. Thomas’s state- 
ment refers, I suspect, to the ever-present 
expectancy of foreign invasion. Well, in my 
ten weeks of intensive gadding about the 
land I spoke with thousands of people—I had 
prepared myself with a knowledge of their 
tongue—and in my notes I find not a single 
hint of fear or doubt as to the outcome. 
To the contrary, everyone I spoke with 
breathed a confidence which, until I became 
accustomed to it, would come to me as a 
tremendous shock—for it was in France, 
Switzerland, Austria, Hungary and Rumania 
that I had actually sensed the constant war- 
fear of which Mr. Thomas, I think, is speak- 
ing. In fact, it was he that gave the final 
seal of truth to my impressions, for, standing 
next to me at the May Day celebrations, he 
said, as the huge tanks thundered across Red 
Square: “This people is impregnable. It 
would be foolish for Japan and Germany to 
attempt to invade the country.” Mr. Thomas 
may have changed his mind after the first of 
May; but, at any rate, I know his state- 
ment could in no wise refer to any haunting 
fears of their own government—unless by 
the “masses” Mr. Thomas is speaking of 
such embezzlers, speculators, sabotagers, 
Black-exchange dealers and unreconciled ex- 
bourgeois and ex-kulaks as, indisputably, do 
still exist in the land. But how he discov- 
ered them will ever remain an enigma to me. 
I went about freely, quizzed old and young, 
in their homes, on the street, in school, in 
church and synagogue, in collective farm, fac- 
tory, prison-commune, on trains, on boats— 
listened to court-trials, Stakhanovite meetings; 
sessions of factory workers—and never carried 
away a sense of fear, nothing, that is, which 
in the slightest resemble my inner feelings 
while in Germany and Poland. Since Mr. 
Thomas does not speak the language, I sur- 
mise that he must have obtained his impres- 
sions from another American tourist, or from 
the young Intourist guide who conducted him 
from the Polish border until I met him in 
Moscow. But my own experience with In- 
tourist guides renders this latter hypothesis 
absurdly untenable. Therefore, I must- con- 
fess myself totally unequipped to explain to 
you on what grounds Mr. Thomas made this 
statement. Are you sure he was speaking of 
the Soviet Union, and not Italy, Germany, 
Rumania or Poland? Nor am I sufficiently 
trained in the mysteries of psychology to ex- 
plain by what miracle of duplicity a vast 
nation that lives and works under constant 
fear could foist upon a shrewd, scholarly 
observer “the impression of being well and 
contented.” 

Garry J. August. 


New York City 
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NORMAN THOMAS ANSWERED 


To Sovier Russia Tovay: 

My wife and I stood just in front of Nor- 
man Thomas on Red Square during the May 
Day demonstration. Thereafter we travelled 
about the country third class for twenty 
days, talking with workers and peasants in 
our battered Russian and German, eating 
with them, going to their plays and movies, 
visiting their apartments, schools, factories, 
farms, sanitariums and rest homes and seeing 
many things not on the tourist schedule. 

If the Soviet people “live and work under 
constant fear” as Mr. Thomas charges, they 
must all be the greatest actors on earth. To 
us it seemed that they were working, not 
because of fear, but through a sense of pride 
in their country and a confident belief in 
its future. One of the things that struck us 
most was their feeling of security, their cheer- 
ful certainty that their jobs would not be 
taken from them, that they need not fear 
sickness or old age and that their children 


would have still greater opportunities 
Wallace West. 
Flushing, L. I. 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

Of all the peoples in Europe the Russian 
people were less fearful and more purposeful 
than any. They went about their work hap- 
pily, and seemed very gay. They were very 
much concerned with all that is happening 
in their own country, and felt very much a 
part of all its undertakings. Mr. Thomas 
stood in back of me during the May First 
demonstration on the Red Square and seemed 
very impressed, particularly with the mili- 
tary demonstration. 


Belle Becker. 
New York City 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

The engineer who had worked at Dniepro- 
troy; the woman doctor, head of the pre- 
mature baby department in one of Moscow’s 
most important medical institutions; the 
technological student paid by the govern- 
ment for his studies; the two workers from 
the Stalin automobile factory; the chief li- 
brarian of the largest library in Moscow— 
those are the people I met and talked with, 
whose homes I visited—therein lie my impres- 
sions of the Soviet Union. 

They were all plain, unassuming people. 
None of them could have achieved their 
present position before 1917. The engineer 
was Jewish. The librarian came from a poor 
working class family. Ad infinitum. 

I roamed through the streets of Moscow. 
I looked into shop windows and watched 
the people of Moscow buy food, clothing, 
ice cream. Lots of kids ate ice cream in 
the Moscow streets. 

I met the automobile workers by accident. 
Did I mind if they strolled about with me? 
They could practice their English and show 
me around the city at the same time. They 
took me to their homes, just completed for 
the workers of their factory. We drank tea 
and we ate cookies. We also talked. We 
talked about working conditions. We talked 
about Hitler, about Trotsky and the Mos- 
cow trials. We did not lower our voices. 

I cannot pretend to be as clairvoyant as 
Norman Thomas and give an impression of an 






entire nation solely because I conversed with 
a baker’s dozen of its citizens. But the 
above is what I saw and it looked good. I 
returned home feeling happy. 

Arthur Mitchell. 
New York City 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

My impressions of Soviet Russia, in brief, 

are: 
, The people of the Soviet Union seem more 
grave than gay but they do not appear to live 
in constant fear. They are dressed poorly 
by American standards, but they believe in 
their Socialist system with fierce determina- 
tion and sometimes with disconcerting ignor- 
ance of institutions in other lands. They 
seem firmly to believe that they are moving 
toward greater things than have been accom- 
plished elsewhere. The Soviet government is 
stable and nothing but a_cataclysmic war will 
overturn it. 

There are many limitations of liberty that 
Americans would not tolerate. There are 
suspicions in many quarters that are unnat- 
ural and unhealthy. These seem to me to 
result from the magnitude of the struggle 
that the Russians are now waging to make 
their country the strongest in the world. The 
new Constitution’s provisions, if faithfully fol- 
lowed, should do much to remove objection- 
able features. In any case the Soviet Union 
is going ahead in her own way. 

Herman H. Dinsmore. 
New York City 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

This is in answer to your letter of June 16 
in which you ask for our impressions of the 
Soviet Union. We happened to be in the 
Soviet Union at the same time that Norman 
Thomas was there (April 29 to May 10) 
and we can say that we found no basis at all 
for this impression of “constant fear” on the 
part of the masses, of which Norman Thomas 
speaks. 

On the contrary, the thing which struck us 
most was the complete lack of fear, on the 
part of the working people, for such things as 
unemployment and the hundred and one con- 
tingencies which are a constant worry to the 
workers of other lands. 

We had the occasion to visit an unskilled 
factory worker in his home. He informed us 
that he had just recovered from a 4-weeks 
illness in a hospital, during which time all 
hospital and medical expenses had been paid 
by his labor union. Furthermore, during this 
entire period, as well as for two weeks of ad- 
ditional rest before returning to work, he had 
received his full wages. This is an illustra- 
tion of the feeling of economic security which 
is typical for all Soviet workers. 

As far as I can see the only ones who have 
cause for living in constant fear in the Soviet 
Union are those who are engaged in acts 
against the welfare of the Soviet people. For 
such people the Soviet government has no 
mercy, and I am sure that all fair-minded 
people can find no criticism for action against 
people who endanger the happiness and well- 
being of millions. 

Mr. and Mrs. Louis Perlmutter. 
New York City 
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THE WORKS OF ALEXANDER 
PUSHKIN, Selected and Edited, 


with an Introduction by Avrahm 
Yarmolinsky. 896 pages. Random 
House, N. Y. $3.50. 

Reviewed by 


EpWIN ROLFE 


HE centenary of Alexander Push- 
kin’s death, which occurred on 
February 10, is still being extensively 
celebrated in the Soviet Union and in 
a score of other countries where the* 
great Russian poet has until recently 
been known mainly through undigested 
fragments of his work. To praise 
Pushkin, to include him prominently 
among literature’s immortals, has been 
the customary thing to do. But the 
bestowers of praise have often done so 
through hearsay and little else. Not 
only has there been little genuine 
knowledge among Americans of Rus- 
sia’s greatest poet; his works, both be- 
cause of their comparative inaccessibil- 
ity and because of the mediocre quality 
of his occasional translators, have been 
scattered to such an extent that few 
people had the opportunity to know 
the complete man and his writings. 
But the celebrations of his centenary, 
initiated by the Soviet Union (to whom 
his work has always been vital and 
forward-looking) and taken up whole- 
heartedly by American men of letters, 
has done much to break down this wall 
of ignorance and hearsay. A number 
of biographies have either been pub- 
lished or are scheduled; a series of ap- 
praisals have appeared both in pamphlet 
form and in periodicals; but all of these 
are less important, less likely to make 
a lasting dent upon the consciousness 
of the American reading public than 
the timely publication of this compila- 
tion of Pushkin’s selected works. The 
edition brings together in a single vol- 
ume, for the first time in this country, 
a large and admirably representative 
group of Pushkin’s writings. With this 
book available, no American will hence- 
forth be able to justify neglect of Push- 
kin by pleading ignorance of his work. 
The poet Pushkin is represented by 
perhaps fifty lyrics and ballads, span- 
ning in the period of their composition 
the years from 1815, when the author 
was sixteen years old, to 1833, four 
years before his untimely death at the 
age of 37. The range of these poems 
is remarkable; from the barbed satire 
of “To N. N.,” through the superb 
story-telling of the fable, “The Lay of 
the Wise Oleg,” the delicate lyricism 
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of ‘“‘Grapes” and “A Nereid’’ and the 
clear revolutionary prophecy of “Mes- 
sage to Siberia.” Students of modern 
Russian literature will readily concede 
to Pushkin the justice of his title, 
Father of Russian Literature. This 
paternity is evident in a score of his 
shorter poems, notably in “Winter 
Evening,” 

Storm clouds dim the sky; the tempest 

Weaves the snow in patterns wild; 


Like a beast the gale is howling, 
And now wailing like a child... . 


which Alexander Blok drew upon 
heavily, ninety-two years later, for the 
mood and spirit of his revolutionary 
classic, ““The Twelve.” A _ score of 
similar proofs of Pushkin’s great influ- 
ence could be cited. 

Far from being an exhaustive selec- 
tion of his poems, these shorter lyrics 
and ballads, although of rarely-equalled 
calibre in their own right, are merely 
incidental to Pushkin’s longer poetic 
works. Some of these are known more 
extensively (if equally inaccurately) by 
music lovers: “The Tale of the Golden 
Cockerel” on which is based the libret- 
to of Rimsky-Korsakov’s opera Cog 
d’Or, is among these longer poems. 
Another is “The Tale of the Pope and 
his Workman Balda.” In dramatic 
poetry, the name at least of “Boris 
Godunov” is widely known; although 
the translation in this volume by Alfred 
Hayes (not the young American poet), 
with its plethora of forsooths and 
twains and similar archaicisms, is not 
likely to attract the modern reader. 

Pushkin’s prose in this volume in- 
cludes the far-famed “The Captain’s 
Daughter,” “The Tales of Belkin,” 
“The Queen of Spades,” ‘Kirdjali” 
and a number of unfinished stories and 
novelettes. 

Most important of all, the volume 
gives us, in a translation by Babette 
Deutsch, the complete “Eugene One- 
gin,’ Pushkin’s most famous work—a 
novel in verse which has greatly influ- 
enced the entire course of Russian ‘lit- 
erature during the past century. One- 
gin’s essence has perhaps been best ex- 
plained for American readers in a 
recent essay by Edmund Wilson (The 
New Republic, Dec. 9, 1936), who 
says: “, . . Eugene Onegin, who has 
played such a role for the Russian imag- 
ination, really belongs among _ those 
figures of fiction who have a meaning 
beyond their national frontiers for a 
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whole age of Western society. The 
English Hamlet was as real, and as 
Russian, to the Russians of the genera- 
tions that preceded the Revolution as 
any character in Russian literature. 
Let us receive Eugene Onegin as a 
creation equally real for us.” 

To complete the picture, mention 
should be made of Avrahm Yarmolins- 
ky’s short but adequate life and apprai- 
sal of Pushkin which introduces the 
volume, and of the mass of newly trans- 
lated material by Babette Deutsch and 
others. This reviewer feels entirely 
justified in stating that a great many 
of the poems ring true and clear as 
poetry; and that the entire volume 
abounds with the spirit and excellence 
that is associated with great and imper- 
ishable literature. 








SOVIET ABORTION LAWS 

(Continued from page 19) 
the waste and peril, as well as the det- 
rimental moral effects, of frequent and 
reckless abortions. The women were 
by no means unanimous, but the major- 
ity agreed with the men that abortions 
were bad for health, morale and high 
standards of conduct. 

The physicians consulted, including 
the high authority who had helped to 
draft the old law, without exaggerating 
the evils of abortion, firmly declared 
that too many of the younger men and 
women had “run riot” and had re- 
garded abortion as a_ birth-control 
measure—which it was not and was 
not intended to be. All said that the 
time had come to call a halt. The im- 
provement in economic conditions, the 
elimination of unemployment, the prog- 
ress of education, the possibility of 
manufacturing and supplying modern 
contraceptives on a large scale—some- 
thing which had not existed in 1930— 
all these things it was stated, had ren- 
dered free, easy and unlimited abortion 
unnecessary and, therefore, undesirable. 
The government, it was stated, was ap- 
propriating liberal sums for the manu- 
facture of contraceptives and would in 
due time increase the number of clinics 
and centers at which modern and 
scientific methods of birth-control 
would be taught and demonstrated. 

Perhaps the anti-abortion law was 
adopted with undue haste. The Rus- 
sian leaders had a psychological ex- 
planation of their way of doing things. 

(Continued on page 28) 
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vividly the storm of ridicule raised by 
“experts” in 1925, over Wilkins’ 
“mad” announcement that the Arctic 
Ocean is full of good landing fields, 
I want to take this means of congratu- 
lating Sir Hubert on the present su- 
perb achievement of the Russians. 

But the man in the street raises the 
usual cry: “What is all that to me?” 

Stretch a string over a globe and see 
where the shortest routes lie between 
the great centers of the inhabited 
world. From Moscow to San Fran- 
cisco, from Tokyo to New York, from 
London to Seattle, from Chicago to 
Moscow, the shortest flying distances 
are over the Arctic regions. Every- 
thing that is done to study the Arctic 
in its actuality with a view to de- 
termining the problems it presents to 
future air-routes, everything that is 
done to remove the barriers that exist 
in popular imagination, and that are 
far greater than the actual ones, brings 
us that much nearer to the eventual 
establishment of those routes, and is 
therefore of great importance to all 
men who travel, or who send letters 
from one continent to another. Every- 
thing that is done to establish the Polar 
Mediterranean as the center of the 
northern world, instead of as the end 
of the world,—as the Atlantic’s west- 
ern horizon was once the end of the 
world to Columbus’ terrified sailors,— 
brings us that much nearer to utilizing 
the great tangible and intangible re- 
sources of the far north. 

The question arises as to whether 
and when the USSR will actually 
establish its proposed air-route from 
Moscow to San Francisco. Russell 
Owen, writing in the New York 
Times, implies that it is “a wildly 
fantastic idea,” and says that “the 
establishment of an airline across the 
Arctic Sea lies far in the future.” But 
Owen won his fame as a recorder of 
polar heroism, not as an_ interpreter 
of polar trends. Knowing the dramatic 
suddenness with which the Russians 
have done the “impossible” in the 
north before, knowing that the Rus- 
sians are not foolish enough to an- 
nounce to the world their intention of 
doing something that lies “far in the 
future,’ I permit myself some skep- 
ticism as to Owen’s statement. 

Moreover, precedents have been set 
recently that go far toward clearing the 
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way for the establishment of the air- 
line. The direct route from Moscow 
to San Francisco does not lie over the 
pole. It lies over Spitzbergen, which 
belongs to Norway, and Northern 
Greenland, which belongs to Den- 
mark. Now the USSR has already 
leased a coal mine from the Nor- 
wegians in Spitzbergen, and if it can 
lease a coal mine, there is no reason why 
it cannot lease an aviation field, Den- 
mark, which maintains Greenland as 
a reservation for Eskimos, has already 
shown itself friendly to the idea of 
commercial air bases there, and has 
already leased land in Greenland to 
the Norwegians, for radio stations. 
With those precedents, there is no rea- 
son to suppose that Denmark would 
be unwilling to lease part of Northern 
Greenland to the USSR for aviation 
purposes. With those two key-spots in 
its control, Soviet Russia would ef- 
fectively control the entire route from 
Moscow to San Francisco. Since the 
announcement of the proposed line has 
already emanated from Moscow, I 
look forward to its establishment in 
the very near future. The present 
station at the Pole is not in the direct 
path of that line, unless it be projected 
by way of Rudolf Island. But in view 
of the many other potential airlines 
over the Arctic that may eventually 
be planned in the event the first one 
proves a success, a station at the 
astronomical center of the Arctic will 
undoubtedly prove to be of the great- 
est possible utility. 

Directly, too, the scientific work of 
the Russians at the pole is significant 
to the California farmers, to the 
wheatgrowers in the Great Plains, to 
the speculators on the wheat exchanges, 
to everybody who has a direct interest 
in the weather. Scientists have long 
known that much of our weather is 
“made” in the polar regions, that the 
systematic observation of weather there 
will aid greatly in the forecasting of 
weather in the inhabited parts of the 
world. But, balked partly by popular 
misconceptions which prevented the 
availability of funds, and partly by the 
inadequacy of existing techniques and 
tools, they have so far been unable to 
do much about it. 

Every California fruit grower, 
whose devastating frosts come sweep- 
ing down from the north, should give 
a vote of thanks to Professor Schmidt 
and his men, for what they are doing 














to bring nearer the day when those 
frosts may be predicted far enough 
ahead to permit adequate precautionary 
measures. 

Critics of Soviet Russia claim that 
the polar venture is a piece of show- 
manship and Russian propaganda. 
They are partly right. It is showman- 
ship, it is propaganda,—in part,—as 
Izvestia freely admits. But in this 
world ideas are disseminated not by 
cold logic, but exactly by showmanship. 
Insofar as the showmanship of the 
Russians is obviously designed to help 
us accept the Arctic, with all that it 
holds for us, as part of our own world, 
and to bring all parts of the world 
closer together, we owe them a vote 
of thanks for that too. 
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The fact remains, however, that the 
conditions which had dictated the en- 
actment of the old law had ceased to 
exist, and that the new, better and 
happier conditions demanded a corre- 
sponding change in government policy 
in connection with abortion. 

The “betrayal of socialism” through 
the new law is a myth. The enslave- 
ment of women is another myth. 
Women in Soviet Russia are freer than 
ever and in every way better off than 
ever before. As to prostitution, the 
writer saw no evidence whatever, in 
Moscow, of any increase in that pes- 
tilential evil. Quite the reverse. 

One word as to the policy of en- 
couraging larger families. The younger 
women of Russia desire children and 
believe in family life. But they real- 
ize that Russia needs better families, 
not large families, and they have no 
intention of returning to the kitchen 
and nursery, and of surrendering the 
cultural, economic and political rights 
they have acquired. They have pride, 
ambition and a new sense of responsi- 
bility and power. They want to do 
their part in the task of consolidating 
and improving the Socialist society, to 
contribute to scientific and artistic 
progress, to fit themselves for the 
higher duties of citizenship. 

The Hitler-Mussolini notions of 
woman’s place are ridiculed and scorned 
in Soviet Russia. Despite subsidies, 
the families in Rusia, at least among 
the intelligent elements, will not be too 
large from the modern point of view. 
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PEOPLE AT THE POLE 
(Continued from page 9) 

For our expedition to the Pole, the 
aviation industry prepared splendid 
four-engined airplanes of the “ANT- 
6” type and fitted them with modern 
aero-navigation equipment. The radio 
industry supplied us with the best 
apparatus. The food industry pro- 
duced concentrated products of the 
highest quality for the wintering party. 
In effect, scores of factories of our 
country took part in the preparation of 
the air expedition to the Pole. 

The establishment of a station in the 
extreme north of the globe crowns 
many years of study by Soviet Arctic 
workers. This unprecedented under- 
taking has become possible only due 
to the tremendous attention and care 
which surrounds the work of the Arctic 
staffs in the Soviet Union. 

The expedition by air to the North 
Pole and the organization of a scien- 
tific station there is still another proof 
that only in the conditions of socialism 
is it possible to solve the problems 
which, although raised long ago, have 
proved to be beyond the powers of the 
capitalist system, 








REHEARSAL 
(Continued from page 10) 
with me between February 19 and 25. 

On February 20 we were visited by 
Otto Yulevich Schmidt, our chief and 
C. A. Borganinov. Otto Yulevich’s 
first advice was that at night time when 
we crept into our sleeping sacks we 
must without fail undress and not go to 
sleep in our upper garments. It is true 
that it is not comfortable to dress and 
undress in the cold, but you sleep much 
better in your sack if you do undress. 

We discussed, with Schmidt the seri- 
ous question of washing. The prepara- 
tion of water unfortunately is con- 
nected with an expenditure of fuel, and 
therefore we cannot count on taking 
baths regularly. We shall have to 
wash ourselves down with a mixture of 
alcohol and water. 

When our general rehearsal took 
place Ivan Dimitrovich Papanin enthu- 
siastically concocted the dinner. The 
“Narpit” (Public Catering Trust) 
does not include in its menus such 
dishes as he prepared. No. It would, 
I think, be to the disadvantage of the 
“Narpit” to do so. For when you have 
eaten once in the day you don’t think of 
eating again, the meal is so satisfying 
and tasty. 

We waited for flying weather and 
the start for the North. 
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PINES AND PALMS 
(Continued from page 14) 


subway, let them take five stations if 
they like.” 

“Yeah, and what will we do?” 

“We'll ride in the others, we’ll have 
enough. Or we shall build new ones. 
Do they speak Russian?” 

“Some do.” 

The kids begin to plan how to bring 
the Spanish children here. In_air- 
planes, of course. How many can an 
airplane accommodate? Vasia explains 
that there may be room in the wings of 
the airplanes; a number of kids could 
be placed there, and holes drilled to give 
them air. It’s going to be a long trip. 

In Madrid I have a friend and 
helper, Xavier by name. A Spaniard, 
pale, round-faced, with enormous eyes 
and still larger blue rings under the 
eyes. He is nine years old and really 
quite a help. Toward six o’clock, 
when I return to town, he brings me 
all the evening papers, fresh from the 
print shops. He hands me all the 
papers which have appeared, and re- 
ports why others are late, briefly, 
clearly. In Claridad the censorship 
crossed out three headlines; it has to be 
reprinted. Informaciones has _ not 
yet returned to its own plant, after it 
was wrecked by an enemy bomb; there 
is delay in the new printshop. Heraldo 
de Madrid had the power cut off, it’s 
so dark there, you can’t see a thing. 

But this is only a sideline for Xavier. 
In a moment you hear him rushing up 
and down in the huge hotel-hospital, 
opening doors and offering papers. 
Even the operating room is not sacred 
to him; rules are but poorly observed 
in the place. Xavier glances at the 
operating table, at the doctors in white 
robes, and quietly places his papers on 
the window-sill. Should Xavier miss 
some ward—the wounded will call him 
back; he apologizes, places the papers 
hurriedly on the night table, puts the 
copper coins waiting for him in his 
purse. The remaining papers he sells 
on the streets, raising his head all the 
while to see if any “Junkers” are in the 
sky. 

Xavier turns the receipts over to his 
father, a sullen, hungry and often 
drunk shoemaker from Saint Olalja. 
The old man drinks out of misery,— 
he came to Madrid with his large fam- 
ily to escape the fascists; now the au- 
thorities want to evacuate the family 
out of Madrid too. There is no work, 
the food they get is poor, there seems 
to be no end to the war. . 
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After a quarrel with the old man, 
Xavier feels his day is done, and comes 
back to my room. The proud boy 
Mever accepts any food from me,— 
neither bread, nor conserves, nor an 
apple. But he loves to sit in the arm- 
chair near the electric heater; such a 
cold winter, no place is heated. With 
his head on his swarthy little fist, he 
sits for a long time without motion, 
with eyes closed, like a tired housewife 
after a day’s fatigues. He revives 
slowly and pulls out of the pocket of 
his torn jacket a paper of his own. 
This is a minute, poorly printed jour- 
nal, published in Barcelona, called 


“Ha-Ha.” 


Xavier sinks into the paper, into the 
drawings and poems. Jolly bugs ride 
in carriages and offer one another flow- 
ers, fight with swords; mice jump in 
and out of pots and bags, with their 
little tails all white or black. Xavier 
laughs to himself, quietly. He ques- 
tions me about Russian children, and 
gets his Russian lesson. In accordance 
with our agreement I must teach him 
eight words, while on Sundays, when 
there are no evening papers, twelve 
words, Xavier absorbs hungrily, like 
a sponge; the war, so far, deprives him 
of school. Making himself comfort- 
able in the armchair he dreamily re- 
peats the already acquired word 
riches: “Paper,” “Pencil,” “How-do- 
you-do,” “Matches.” 

The Odintsovo kids listen to my 
story of Xavier, sigh and keep quiet; 
they feel that Xavier has a tough job. 

“Uncle Misha, bring Xavier here, 
to Odintsovo!” 

“What about the others, his brothers 
and sisters? Pity to leave them there 
too. We must bring them all here, 
to us.” 

“And in the wjnter time we'll send 
them to the Caucasus. Where it’s 
warm, and there are palms and tigers, 
everything they like.” 

The Odintsovo kids, like all Soviet 
children, like the rest of us, have a 
home. It is difficult to grasp, even in 
imagination, the greatness of this feel- 
ing of security, especially now, when 
most of mankind is homeless. Roofs 
are crushed in, walls and fences de- 
stroyed, frontiers obliterated in bandit 
attacks. Fascism transforms people 
into wanderers in their own lands. In 
our consciousness of a home is not only 
geography, not only land, pines and 
palms, moss and oranges, minnows and 
whales,—but we have the sense of se- 
curity in time. In our home everyone 
feels secure for the future. The chil- 


dren of Odintsovo, from the moment 
of birth, have a clear road before them, 
they move ahead as on rails and them- 
selves can set the direction whither they 
will; they feel this already. Each one 
of them may become everything; 
“nothing” one cannot remain in our 
home. While over there, on the other 
side of the border, just this is the lot 
of every poor man. 

Eternal hoboes, homeless wanderers 
around the closed circle of “permanent 
revolution” would the fascist murderer 
Trotsky make of the workers of our 
land and of the whole world, no mat- 
ter what their achievements and sacri- 
fices. The fight of Trotsky against 
Lenin and Stalin, against our Party,— 
what is it, after all, but the fight, al- 
ways, against the right and the desire of 
the working class to have its own home? 
That which has already been con- 
quered, in an unparalleled struggle, 
from capitalism, has been protected by 
a stone dam and cleared. And the 
Trotskyists would like to turn into 
communicating vessels, in direct con- 
tact with the fascist cesspool. In other 
words, they would like to drown it. 
They would like to, but they cannot. 
The people of the Soviet land will not 
admit an enemy into their home. 

It is so not only with us. Every- 
where, when arms for a liberating anti- 
fascist struggle come into the hands of 
the working class, or even only the pos- 
sibility of forging solid bars to fascism, 
through a united people’s front, how- 
ever temporary, however hastily con- 
structed,—there arises a genuine na- 
tional feeling, a strong sense and per- 
ception of one’s country, of one’s own 
home. There too, as for example, in 
Spain, Trotsky’s provocateurs deride 
this feeling, try to laugh it out of court 
and persuade the workers that there is 
nothing for them to fight for, that they 
have no home, and never will have one. 
The workers cast out these provoca- 
teurs. 

The Soviet ‘‘sense of home” is not 
selfish. It has nothing in common with 
the chauvinism of reactionary countries. 
There—the first letter of the national . 
symbol of faith is animal hatred to 
people of other blood, other language, 
a demand to cast out all those of a dif- 
ferent race. Soviet patriotism is gener- 
ous. The Odintsovo children, if they 
could, would shelter under the Soviet 
roof all the suffering, the homeless, the 
hungry, the despised. These are not 
just words. This can be seen. 

You can see this in Odessa, and in 
Alicante. In Odessa,—when dark- 
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skinned children, sent off by their deso- 
lated fathers to a secure shelter under 
Soviet skies, open wide their eyes and 
mouths at the sight of the thickly but- 
tered bread, the Palaces of Pioneers, 
the gay playgrounds in the pinewoods. 
In Alicante,—when on the palm-bor- 
dered boulevard Soviet sailors appear 
in line, straight and tall like ships’ 
masts—boys from Archangel, Saratov, 
the Urals.... 

The youngsters are off again. They 
are busy collecting pinecones for the 
samovar. The pines are just begin- 
ning to blossom. Not like a cherry, or 
an acacia. The pine blossoms modestly, 
chastely, unnoticeably. In the May 
breezes you can breathe the pure and 
invigorating fragrance of our north- 
ern palm. How good it is to be home! 


—Translated by A. A. Heller. 








VODOPIANOV’S DREAM 
(Continued from page 11) 


Dream.” In one of the scenes Bez- 
familny says: 

“In our country there are thousands 
of dreamers like me—practical dream- 
ers.” 

Speaking of his plan, he says that his 
idea of the flight to the Pole, his dream, 
is supported by the whole country, that 
he will not be alone. 

How prophetic did these words 
sound yesterday! Probably the author 
himself did not imagine that the idea 
of Bezfamilny would burst through 
the framework of the play with such 
dizzy speed and become clothed in liv- 
ing reality. 

Less than three months have passed 
since the play was written, and the 
author of the play has brought down 
his plane at the North Pole. No one, 
of course, could foresee that the first 
appearance of Bezfamilny at the foot- 
lights would coincide so miraculously 
with the completion of the heroic flight 
to the Pole. 

Incidentally, the beauty of this un- 
expected coincidence seems to supple- 
ment this legendary epic, this historic 
episode of the conquest of the inacces- 
sible Arctic by Soviet people. 

The play arose from a dream. The 
glory of this dream inspired the au- 
thor. The strength of this dream led 
him in the flight over the eternal ice of 
the Arctic. The spirit of this dream 
helped the actors in the theatre to 
create vivid, true characters of the 
Soviet airmen. What a really unpre- 
cedented first performance! 
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THE YOUNG MUSICIANS 
(Continued from page 13) 


the five winners of the Ysaye honors 
experienced at the plight of some of 
their foreign colleagues—desperate in- 
ability to pay for qualified teachers, 
the necessity to eke out a livelihood in 
hack playing and premature perform- 
ances, the humiliating process of woo- 
ing “publicity,” the lack in one case 
of means even for rail fare home—is 
perhaps natural to a Soviet child, who 
has known only encouragement, super- 
vision and due support since first his 
infant hands reached out for a musical 
instrument. “There were also gifted 
children before the Revolution,” wrote 
the veteran Professor P. S. Stolyarsky 
of the now famous Odessa Children’s 
Music School, at which four of the 
five Ysaye victors had studied, “but 
only a few of them became great musi- 
cians, since the struggle for their daily 
bread made it impossible for them to 
devote themselves to study. Talents 
perished before they had time to de- 
velop their genius. Only a few rare 
individuals were able with difficulty to 
forge their way through.” The world’s 
applause is reserved, unwittingly, for 
these artist-survivors of sheer financial 
obstacles. 

Soviet art education is not a hap- 
hazard, individual affair. At its base 
is a maze of activities in amateur art 
provided for every child—and for all 
adults so inclined. This is the multi- 
tude of spare-time artists whose own 
performances delight, and whose com- 
prehension and appreciation as audi- 
ences amaze visiting foreign artists and 
observers. Here begins the genuine 
evaluation of skill and artistry of the 
most diverse forms, dissociated from 
the glamor of the footlights and the 
exoticism of the studio, Art is a deep 
expression of life. It belongs, there- 
fore, to the people. Its creators and 
exponents must arise from the ranks of 
the people. This is the basis on which 
Soviet education in music, as in the 
other arts, is predicated. 

To give the highest type of special- 
ized music training to exceptionally 
gifted children, there are, scattered 
through the various republics, twelve 
special Children’s Music Schools, run 
directly by the Committee on Arts and 
its affiliates in the republics. About 
4,000 children, from the ages of seven 
to seventeen, generally chosen by open 
competition—the demand is admittedly 
in constant excess of growing facilities 
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—receive in these institutions gradu- 
ated practice on a chosen instrument, 
music theory and history studies, side 
by side with a general ten-year educa- 
tion. Supplementing these special col- 
leges, are the seven-year music schools, 
which rank as seminaries, of which 
there are no less than eighty-eight 
catering to 17,000. Here education is 
combined with group and _ individual 
courses designed to prepare musicians 
—specialists for teaching, orchestra 
work, leadership in amateur art, and 
so on—with study on the basis of an 
already evident predisposition to a par- 
ticular instrument, or musicianship in 
general. 

In the special Children’s Music 
Schools first mentioned, which are 
connected with the Music Conserva- 
tories, to which the most proficient 
graduate, the highest standards of 
artistry prevail, but not to the detri- 
ment of the education and personal 
development of the promising soloist. 
At the Moscow Children’s Music 
School, over 200 child violinists, pian- 
ists and cellists—the range of work 
varies in the different schools—are at 
work daily on their future professions. 
Most of them receive stipends, ranging 
from 300 rubles a month to 500 for 
the more mature. In the higher 
grades of study, the regular educational 
curriculum is modified to allow of 
greater concentration in music under 
renowned professors of the student’s 
choice, but without any expense to 
him. Homework is confined to musi- 
cal studies, limited, however, to a max- 
imum of two hours for the younger 
pupils, four hours for the tenth-grad- 
ers, with occasional small concerts, 
at regular fees. Briefly, this is the 
routine which safeguards the future 
person as well as the virtuoso. Be- 
yond it are those extraordinary atten- 
tions which make the Soviet artist the 
envy of the most fortunate of his for- 
eign colleagues. 

The gifted musician is comfortably 
housed—of especial importance for out- 
of-town students—his recreations and 
vacations are provided for. He enjoys 
normal intercourse with other children, 
and the usual run of games and hob- 
bies. When his fingers are deemed 
worthy, a priceless instrument from the 
state collection is awarded him. Be- 
fore international competitions were in 
sight, David Oistrakh was playing a 
1736 Stradivarius; Liza Hilels, an- 
other Stradivarius; Busya Goldstein, 
a 1710 Guarnarius; Maria Kozolu- 
pova, a Stradivarius from the Tretya- 


kov collection, bequeathed to the Con- 
servatory “on condition that no one 
be permitted to use it but the most 
eminent visiting foreign violinist” ; and 
Misha Fichtenholz, a Stradivarius 
dated 1688. So lavishly endowed from 
the resources of their own people, how 
could they become, as one of them put 
it, “the object of an impresario, an 
object which he expects will bring him 
lots of money!” 

A recent review of the work of the 
best pupils of the children’s music 
schools of Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev, 
Odessa—simply best pupils, not iso- 
lated “wunderkinder’—brought to the 
capital some 400 future aspirants for 
the highest honors in their chosen field 
of art. It turned out to be a parade 
of musicianship that might well make 
the art world gasp in astonishment at 
its abundant variety of skill—a galaxy 
of ten and twelve-year-old violinists of 
promise, composers of serious intention, 
a roster of pianists, cellists, clarinetists, 
brass and woodwind players, even a 
symphony orchestra. These are the 
children whose prodigious talents have 
been brought to the fore from far and 
wide, regardless of family origins and 
circumstances. Many of them are 
children of collective farmers and fac- 
tory workers, Each young performer 
receives due mention in the press of 
the capital, timely criticisms and ad- 
vice. Violinists and cellists under the 
age of thirty who have never entered 
an international concourse will meet 
again later in the year to play for 
various Soviet honors, supplemented, as 
usual, by substantial money rewards. 

The Soviet system of education in 
this way searches out its talents, 
whether they be the inventiveness of 
the future worker in production, the 
skill of the artist or the brilliant quali- 
ties of genius. It would seem that this 
manifestation of socialism in education 
guarantees a rising crescendo of Soviet 
achievement in the realm of art. 


Marina Kozolupova, a gifted violinist, re- 
ceives a Stradivarius from the State col- 
lection in Moscow 
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day cultural developments. 


Subscription: 1 year........... $2.50 i a s+ 5 So ice $1.25 
FREE SPECIAL OFFER! with one year’s subscription to 


International Literature 


HANDBOOK OF THE SOVIET UNION 


A complete, authentic book giving basic information on the natural resources, area, popu- 

lation, government, foreign relations, economic development and production; foreign trade, 

finance, labor conditions, cultural and educational developments, second Five Year Plan, etc. 
600 Pages — Paper Bound. 








NEW BOOKS = POEs 
x 3 BOOKNIGA CORPORATION, 255 - 5th Ave., N. Y. C. 
In Russian: ' : I I I io ok ok Sica hoow caneeaws for 
1. ODNOETAZHNAYA AMERIKA (One Story America). i C 1 year sub. to INTERNATIONAL LITERATURE. ($2.50) 


Impressions of America by the two greatest Russian humorist with Free copy of HANDBOOK OF THE SOVIET 
a a” ern re er ar re $1.20 UNION. 


2. NA VOSTOKE (In the East), by Peter Pavlenko. Epic of the 1 6 mo. sub. to INTERNATIONAL LITERATURE. . ($1.25) 
Soviet Far East. Best Seller Novel in the Soviet Union..... $1.25 (1 Books: 1. [J ($1.20); 2 O ($1.25); 3. 0 ($3.00); 
. . . 9 . . > . e ; 
In English: 4. 0 ($3.50), plus 10c for each book to cover mailing. 
3. THE SOVIETS, by Albert Rhys Williams. Well-documented (] Send me descriptive circulars on................ vou 
up-to-date story of the Soviet way of living. Monumental and 
GRIN sev sckin wick CAA we eae Rabe e wa eeanee it cian ee Re eos ne eer an an ee [mention subject and language) 


4. TSUSHIMA, by A. Novikoff-Priboy. A vivid-dramatic novel. NaME .. 2.6... e cece eee e eee eeeeeereeees 
Story of the decisive naval battle in the Russo-Japanese War. .$3.50 




















An extraordinary 


to New Members 





y DEMONS 
of the DOLLAR’ BOOK CLUB 


. . » this 1072-Page Library of the 
Wortp’s Greatest SHORT 











Here Are Just a Few of the Famous 
Authors Included in This Volume: 


Guy de Maupassant Bret Harte 
Rabelais Ambrose Bierce 
Voltaire Nathaniel Hawthorne 
Honore de Balzac oO. 


Anatole France 


Henry 
ade Cather 
Theophile Gautier Ovi 


Giovanni Boccaccio oe 

Count Leo Tolstoy Charies Dickens 

Ivan Turgenev Wilkie Collins 

Sherwood Anderson Cervantes 

Theodore Dreiser Chekhov 

Arthur Schnitzler Marie, Queen of 

Oscar Wilde Roumania 

Edgar Allan Poe Strindberg 

Mark Twain d’ Annunzio 
—and 146 more! 























MAIL THIS COUPON 
Read “‘Greatest Short Stories’”’ Free 


DOUBLEDAY ONE DOLLAR BOOK CLUB 
Dept. 7 SRT, Garden City. New York 

Please enroll me free for one year as a_Dollar 
Book Club member and send me at once The World’s 
Greatest Short Stories which I will examine and 
read free for three days, With this book will come 
my first issue of the free monthly Club magazine 
called ‘“‘The Bulletin’ describing the one dollar 
bargain book for the following month and several 
other alternate bargains. Each month I am to 
have the privilege of notifying you in advance if I 
do not wish the following month’s selection and 
whether or not I wish to purchase any of the alter- 
nate bargains at the special Club price of $1 each. 
If I keep The World’s Greatest Short Stories, I 
will send you $1 plus a few cents handling and 
shipping charges as full payment. The purchase 
of books is entirely voluntary on my part. I do 
not have to accept a book every month unless I 
wish to and I pay nothing except $1.00 for each 
selection received plus a few cents handling and 
shipping costs. 

Name 


cc Shee eed anv bash eee wees eee 


Occupat'on 








TRATION OFFER 


the Centuries . 





Stories 


178 Master Tales Complete . . . Literary Treasures of 


Gathered from the Ends of the 


Earth . . . Classics of Adventure, Laughter and Love. 


A $5 VOLUME...KEEP IT IF YOU WISH FOR ONLY ‘1 


HERE in a single de luxe volume is the largest 

and most representative collection of the 
world’s best fiction. Here you will find tales new 
and old, familiar and strange, beautiful and 
bizarre, saintly and impudent—every one of them 
fascinating and unforgettable. In the comfort 
of your reading chair you will journey through 
your own America, the America of Mark Twain, 
Edgar Allan Poe, O. Henry and Willa Cather. 
And then you will embark for France, Italy and 
Russia, renew your acquaintance with Maupas- 
sant, Boccaccio, Chekhov. Spain will give you 
the immortal Cervantes, and England will give 
you the glowing genius of Dickens and Wilde. 
And then a final breathless plunge into the 
Orient! You leave familiar scenes behind and 
track into the strange and exotic atmosphere of 
Ancient Persia, Arabia, Japan and China, whose 
glamorous literature is little known to American 
readers. 

This 1072-page volume, containing 178 tales 
in all, is sumptuously bound in library cloth with 
gold stamping. It was designed to sell for $5.00 
through regular channels. You may have it for 
only $1, if you wish to keep it after examina- 
tion. This offer is made to show you the ex- 
traordinary book values you receive if you join 
the DOLLAR BOOK CLUB. 


FREE MEMBERSHIP IN THE 
DOLLAR BOOK CLUB 


brings you bargains like 
this whenever you want them 


$2.50 to $5.00 Books for only $1 


The plan of the Club is simply this: upon re- 
ceipt of the attached coupon you will be sent The 
World’s Greatest Short Stories, a 1072-page vol- 
ume. With this book will be the current issue of 
the free monthly magazine called “The Bulletin,” 


which is sent exclusively to members of the Club. 
This Bulletin describes the next month’s selec- 
tion and reviews about thirty other books avail- 
able to members only for $1.00 each. If, after 
reading the description of next month’s selection, 
the member does not wish to purchase the book 
for $1.00 two weeks’ time is given in which to 
write the Club so that the book will not be in- 
cluded in the automatic monthly shipment and 
to request an alternate selection if it is desired. 
Thus members are privileged to purchase as many 
or as few books as they wish at the special price 
of $1.00 each. 

Dollar Book Club books are selected from the 
best modern books—the best fiction, biography, 
travel, etc., by the best authors. In past months 
the Club has offered books by Sinclair Lewis, 
Edna Ferber, W. Somerset Maugham, William 
McFee, H. G. Wells, Ellen Glasgow, Hugh Wal- 
pole, and many other great writers. The Dol- 
lar Book Club books are always in the “original 
format” which sold for 2% to 5 times as much. 

70,000 discriminating readers have enthusias- 
tically accepted free membership in this money- 
saving Club. This huge membership of men 
and women enables the Club to offer book values 
unequalled by any other method of book buying. 
And the membership which brings you these 
bargains is FREE. 


JUST MAIL THE COUPON 
Let us send you for free examination this great 
$5.00 value. When you see this splendid book 
and think of owning it for only $1.00 you will 
realize the value of free membership in this 
popular Club. If you are not delighted ong may 
return the book and owe nothing. Don’t miss 
this opportunity to get a FREE MEMBERSHIP 
in this money-saving Club. Mail the coupon now. 


DOUBLEDAY ONE DOLLAR BOOK CLUB 
Dept. 7 S.R.T., Garden City, New York 





